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Her.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  ?    Come,  Sir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again  :  pray  you,  sit  by  us, 
And  tell  s  a  tale. 
il/avi.  Merry  or  sad  shall 't  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 
Mam.  A  sad  tale  's  best  for  Winter.     I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 
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PREFATORY     NOTES. 


S  the  Reader  no  doubt  will  quickly  perceive,  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume  were,  with  the  exception  of 
WnP>M?  the  two  Prose  contributions,  written  for  private 
perusal  only  :  as  to  how  and  why  they  have  been 
brought  before  the  public,  the  writer  need  only  remark,  that 
had  it  not  been  through  those  "frequent  bursts  of  merriment" 
with  which  the  Rhyming  portions  for  the  most  part  have 
been  received,  (as  he  has  been  assured,  from  time  to  time), 
at  the  breakfast  tables  of  his  too  indulgent  friends,  these  at 
least  would  have  remained  in  the  local  obscurity  from  which 
they  sprung,  and  thus  been  lost  to  that  "admiring  world", 
which,  according  to  his  hopes,  and  the  authority  of  the  before 
referred  to  friends,  awaits  with  impatience  their  publication 
and  attentive  perusal ! 

To  be  serious,  however,  the  writer  feels  much  hesitation  in  pre- 
senting such  an  incongruous  collection  of  "  odds  and  ends" 
(although  they  may  have  been  enjoyed  by  a  certain  easily  pleased 
circle)  to  the  general  Public,  as  he  is  aware  how  little 
there  is  in  such  a  motley  group,  likely  to  be  generally 
appreciated,  and,  if  so,  how  little  likely  to  be  as  charitably 
received,  by  that  devouring  and  unhappily  loo  discerning  many- 
head*  d  Monster ! 
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However,  as  the  writer's  vanity  has  been  tickled,  and  he  has 
"  rushed  into  print",  with  no  other  excuse  than  that  some  kind 
friends  incited  him  to  do  so,  he  is  content  to  abide  the  issue,  and 
therefore  witli  as  full  a  knowledge  of  his  great  defects,  as  a 
presumably  "diffident  nature"  can  possess,  he,  with  as  much 
courage — or  rather  boldness — as  he  can  affect,  places  his  literary 
lucubrations  at  the  mercy  of  his  good  natured  and  considerate 
Readers  and  Readeresses. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that  the  "  Copse  Corre- 
spondence" found  its  origin  in  the  quaint  character  of  the  house 
of  one  of  his  oldest  and  kindest  friends,  and  where  by  a  most 
indulgent  host,  he  has  been  allowed  to  spend  a  greater 
part  of  his  alas!  too  much  unoccupied  time;  but  whether 
after  this  open  revealment  of  the  nature  of  that  House  and  its 
"  inner  consciousness" — if  that  favourite,  though  rather  vague 
expression  of  the  "superior  minds"  of  the  present  day,  can  pass 
muster — he  will  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  its  happy  threshold 
again,  must  be  left  to  the  critics  to  determine.  Since,  if  they 
condemn  him  for  his  apparent  "  breach  of  confidence",  the  best 
of  natures  may  turn  against  him  and  refuse  him  admission  for 
the  future,  on  the  principle  which  all  good  householders,  in  the 
entertainment  of  their  guests,  are  supposed  to  hold,  and  which 
is  embodied  in  the  time-honoured  maxim  of — "  eat  as  much  as 
you  like,  but  pocket  none",  and  which  may  be  perhaps  appro- 
priately added  to,  henceforth,  by  the  following  couplet, 

"  When  at  a  man's  house  you  are  forming  one, 
Never  venture  to  scoff,  or  of  it  make  fun  !:' 
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The  "  Lay  of  a  New  Deserted  Village",  by  the  Ghost  of 
Goldsmith,  was  written  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  where  many  of 
the  earliest  and  happiest  days  of  the  writer's  life  were  spent, 
and  where  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  a  great  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  of  the  then  indwellers  of  that  rural  village,  was 
excited  by  the  building  of  some  large  Manufactories  on  its 
"old  Thames  banks",  and  which  have  never  since  added  to 
the  comfort  or  character  of  that  once  sequestered  and  historic 
riverain  retreat,  now  wholly  extinguished  by  the  throwing  open 
free,  to  the  crowds  of  the  metropolis,  the  once  famous  suspen- 
sion bridge  between  it  and  the  hamlet  of  Hammersmith. 

The  "Last  Day  at  Leeds"  and  the  "Lay  of  Lancaster's 
Ghost",  were  written  at  Fryston  Hall  in  1863,  and  dedicated 
afterwards,  in  a  privately  printed  edition,  to  the  author's  genial  and 
appreciative  host,  Lord  Houghton,  who  had  entertained  him 
and  other  attached  friends  after  the  Leeds  Congress ;  and  of 
whom  alas  !  besides  the  writer,  his  Lordship  is  the  only 
survivor  of  those  pleasant  days  and  evenings,  to  which  the 
Versicles  especially  refer. 

The  "  Trip  to  Walsingham",  a  Lay  of  the  Norwich  Congress, 
was  composed  in  1857  ;  and  again,  in  its  allusions  to  the  Literary 
companions  then  associated  with  the  author,  refers  to  many 
who  have  since  "shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil",  and  who,  with  his 
accomplished  and  true  hearted  old  friend,  the  late  J.  R.  Planche, 
Somerset  Herald  (who  introduced  the  writer  to  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  in  1844),  are  ever  to  be  remembered 
and  constantly  missed  by  him. 

Of  the  "Legend  of  Brighthelmstone  in  the  year  1704",  and 
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"The  Bridal  Night",  an  Italian  Romance,  it  only  remains  to  say, 
that  both  were  written  in  far-off  youthful  days,  and  printed  years 
ago — the  one  in  the  Court  Magazine,  and  the  other  in  La 
Belle  Assemble,  two  magazines  no  longer  in  existence,  and 
only,  after  all,  known  to  a  certain  qualified  fame. 

"The  Legend  of  Brighthelmstone"  was  reprinted  in  J 846, 
and  sold  in  the  form  of  a  daintily  got  up,  gilt-edged  "Booklet" 
(now  very  scarce),  at  the  Fancy  Bazaar,  Brighton,  of  that 
year,  in  aid  of  the  Victoria  Fountain  Fund,  and  inscribed 
to  the  writer's  then  friend,  J.  Cordy  Burrows  (afterwards 
Sir  John  Cordy  Burrows),  the  zealous  promoter  and  instigator 
of  that  useful  and  ornamental  addition  to  the  "  Queen  of 
English  Watering-places" — as  Harrison  Ainsworth,  another 
departed  friend,  so  well  named  our  London  super  Mare ! 

Of  the  concluding  "Lay  of  the  Pilgrims'  Road",  a  sketchy 
recollection  of  Boxley  Abbey,  in  olden  times,  nothing  more  need 
be  said,  than  that  it  was  hastily  composed  whilst  on  a  visit  to 
the  Elizabethan  House  (now  standing  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Abbot's  abode),  in  July  last,  and  presented  to  his  kind  host, 
P>ederic  R.  Surtees,  Esq.,  a  name  well  known  in  connection 
with  good  deeds,  sound  learning  and  Archaeological  research,  on 
the  morning  of  the  writer's  departure  from  that  interesting  and 
historic  spot. 

George   R.   Wright. 

Junior  Athenceum  Club,  London. 
December  1884. 
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THE    "COPSE"    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Holly-Berry  Copse,  April  2Jth,  1879. 

ES,  here  I  am  alive,  dear  Doll,  I  would  I  could  say 
well,  but  that,  alas  !  I  cannot  do,  and  why  I  now 
will  tell ;  for  you  must  know,  my  Dolly  dear, 
that  here  on  these  cold  Heights,  I  feel  at  times 
quite  melancholy,  and  have  no  end  of  frights, 
since,  would  you,  dear,  believe  it,  this  house  is  built  of  Wood, 
and  though  they're  "Bricks"  within  it,  all's  not  what  "ought to 
should  !  "  So  what  with  Thieves  and  Fire,  I'm  fidgetty  at  night, 
and  Auburn  though  my  Hair  was  once,  it  now  is  turning  white. 
The  Winds  so  fierce  are  blowing,  too,  and  Snow's  a  coming- 
down,  that  really  there's  no  "  Snow-'mg?'  if  we  e'er  shall  get  to 
Town. 

Thus  you  may  well  imagine,  dear,  how  awful  is  my  fate,  and 
why  it's  worse  than  ever,  Doll,  I  now  will  here  relate.  My 
nerves  are  most  unsettled,  and  my  head's  in  such  a  whirl,  that 
my  marrow  's  chill  and  freezy,  and  my  Back-hair  will  not  curl ! 

But  now  for  the  dread  story  of  this  blessed  place  I'm  in,  and 
its  "Copse",  so  dark  and  dismal ;  I  tremble  to  begin  !  Since  you 
must  know,  dear  Dorothy,  a  murder  once,  most  foul,  was  here 
committed  on  a  Maid,  who  as  she  died,  poor  Soul,  gave  forth  a 
piercing  shriek  or  scream,  like  to  a  midnight  Owl !  and  the 
cruel  wretch  who  murdered  her,  not  frighten'd  by  that  cry,  buried 
her  in  a  shallow  grave  within  the  wood,  close  by. 
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The  piercing  Scream  she  gave,  poor  thing,  each  night,  at  Half- 
past  One,  echoes  around  (the  very  time  the  horrid  deed  was 
done) ;  and  though  the  wicked  Murderer  fled  this  country  far 
away,  he  yet  was  caught  and  hung  aloft,  as  many  old  folks  say, 
within  a  few  years,  through  a  Dog,  as  went  and  scratched  a 
hole,  and  brought  to  light  the  awful  sight,  her  whiten' d  bones, 
poor  Soul !  and  rusted  Axe  he  kill'd  her  with,  marked  with 
his  very  name,  and  so,  on  finding  out  all  this,  his  "day  of 
reckoning",  came ! 

Imagine  then,  dear  Dolly,  how,  when  midnight  comes  around, 
I  dread  to  hear  this  scream  so  loud  within  the  neighbouring 
ground,  where  Master's  had  a  cascade  made  and  Weeping 
willows  planted,  upon  the  very  spot  she  fell,  and  folks  say  since, 
has  haunted ! 

Imagine  how  I  tremble,  and  how  all  on  us  turn  pale,  when 
we  hear  above  the  Elements,  this  sadly  sounding  wail,  and  see  a 
form  of  a  tall  Girl  a-walking  up  and  down,  with  her  long  hair 
a-hanging  loose  upon  her  blood-stained  gown  !  And  even  now  I 
shudder  so  at  thought  of  what  I  write,  I  must  put  off  a-going 
on,  until  another  night,  so  with  much  love,  dear  Dolly,  till  you 
hear  from  me  again,  think  often  of  the  wretched  plight  of  your 
poor  Mary  Blane  ! 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same,  April  2  8/7?. 

Thanks  to  my  Stars !  you  dear  old  Doll,  the  night  has  gone 
at  last,  and  I  am  feeling  better,  having  eaten  my  Breakfast ! 
although  the  awful  dreams  I  had  when  I  was  snug  in  bed,  would 
have  daunted  braver  folks  than  I,  and  turn'd  them  off  their  head  ! 

But  as  I  promis'd  when  I  wrote  of  that  true  tale  of  woe,  I'm 
here  again,  with  pen  in  hand,  to  tell  you  all  I  know,  and  to 
describe  some  other  things  which  in  this  place  are  found,  besides 
the  ghost  of  Sally  Spriggs,  which  walks  in  the  ''Corpse"  ground, 
though  Master's  changed  it  into  "Copse",  and  prints  it  on  his 
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Letters,   a   shocking  sin    thus  to   take   in  us  Servants  and   our 
betters ! 

Because,  if  I  had  known  this  House  was  standing  near  a 
wood,  where  such  a  Murder  had  been  done,  d'ye  think  I  ever 
should  have  given  up  Town,  its  Music  Halls,  its  Concerts,  and 
the  Play,  to  come  and  live  at  the  Seaside — and  find  it  miles 
away  !  as  I  have  done,  my  Dolly  dear,  though  you  would  hardly 
think,  of  the  grand  Sea  I  love  so  much,  I  scarce  can  "see  a 
wink  \"  since,  though  they  call  this  Brighton,  it's  no  more 
that  place  at  all,  than  London  is  Jerusalem,  or  Bethnal  Green, 
Blackwall  ! 

"  Well,  let  that  pass,"  as  people  said  three  hundred  years  ago, 
in  Play-books  rare  of  Shakespeare's  time  (ain't  Master  got  a 
show !)  •  for  he  was  once,  a  Writer  fam'd  on  all  that  Poet  writ, 
though  now  he  says  he  doesn't  care  for  such  things  "  not  a  bit!" 
A  silly  speech  it  does  strike  me,  and  one  he'll  alter  later,  for  if 
you  are  good  Kidney  sort,  you  can't  die  Common  "  tater"  ! 

But  now  to  tell  you  of  this  House,  or  rather  rows  of  Houses, 
for  it  is  built  in  blocks  of  two,  like  tucks  on  Babies'  "trouses", 
and  looks  for  all  the  world  like  Sheds  or  Shanties  on  a  hill,  with 
Slated  roofs  a-sliding  down  and  Chimneys  standing  still !  They 
smoke  sometimes,  and  so  they  ought,  you'll  say  p'haps  with  a 
flout,  but,  Dolly  dear,  you'll  own  its  queer,  when  they  smoke  in, 
not  out ! 

And  then  them  Sweeps  a-coming  here,  suits  none  of  us  at  all, 
altho'  'tis  true  they  soot  the  chairs,  the  curtains,  and  the  wall ! 
They  comes  so  often  that  I  know  a  saving  would  be  found,  if 
Master  built  a  shed  for  them  on  some  of  his  waste  ground,  for 
then  they  all  could  live  with  us  and  sweep  our  cares  away,  for 
Sweeps  are  very  bright  at  night,  tho'  black  enough  by  day  !  But, 
Dolly  dear,  forgive  my  joke,  for  joking,  you  must  know,  with 
us  up  here  is  very  rare,  all  is  so  dull  and  "slow"  !  since,  though, 
we   hear   loud   laughter  oft,  when  Master's  in   the  vein,  you'll 
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guess  the  vacant  mind's  the  cause,  or  softening  of  the  brain! 
There  is  no  gas  within  the  place,  so  Candles  flare  all  night,  and 
you  knows  well  the  dreadful  smell,  that  comes  from  Composite ! 
and  ain't  it  odd,  nor  Cat  nor  Dog  are  suffered  to  come  near,  so 
some  of  these  fine  days,  no  doubt,  you  probably  will  hear,  of  how 
your  friend  has  met  her  end,  or  come  to  grief,  I  fear,  by  being 
ate  alive  by  Rats,  whilst  dozing  on  her  chair,  or  "  massacred" 
by  vagrant  Chaps,  who  know  no  Dogs  are  here  ! 

However  that  may  be,  dear  girl,  let  me  not  frighten  you,  but 
my  unvarnish'd  story  tell,  incredible  though  true !  how  that,  in 
this  proud  age  of  Man,  and  Arts  and  Science  too,  so  boastful  of 
the  things  they've  done  (though  few  of  them  are  new  !),  a  House 
like  this,  could  have  been  built  by  any  one  of  Taste,  a  cross 
between  a  Ship  in  clock  or  Cabins  on  a  Waste, — run  up  so  fast 
it  cannot  last,  though  this  I  plainly  see,  if  I  live  here  another 
year,  both  Ruins  we  shall  be ! 

Not  that  I  mean  to  stay  as  long,  and  such  a  danger  run,  though 
really  it  is  cruel  work  to  live  without  some  fun,  for  in  these 
dreary  parts  there's  not  a  nice  man  to  be  seen,  to  walk  out  on  a 
Sunday  with,  or  dance  with  on  the  Green,  as  I  had  hop'd  to  do 
here,  Doll,  when  first  I  fix'd  to  come;  and  vou  wish'd  me  "good 
luck",  old  girl,  and  wash'd  it  down  in  rum  !  The  only  men  one 
sees  at  all,  are  "Cripples",  you  may  say — old  Cobb,  a  sort  of 
Gardening  chap,  who  has  a  knowing  way,  and  does  his  best  to 
dress  up  young,  tho'  bless  you,  it's  no  go  !  and  Master  Gates, 
much  older  still,  with  broken  gait  also  !  It's  true  the  Master's 
not  so  bad,  though  all  his  Hair  is  grey,  since  his  blue  eyes  are 
wicked  ones,  and  he's  plenty  got  to  say  to  every  Lass  he  comes 
across,  in  a  chaffing  sort  of  way;  but  then,  dear  Dolly,  what's 
the  good  of  making  up,  you  know,  to  one  so  far  superior,  or 
wishing  him  your  "  Beau"  !  for  oh  !  Lor  bless  you,  I  can  see 
with  only  half  an  eye,  the  moment  that  he  looks  at  me  (he  does 
so  on  the    sly!)    a    kind   of  twinge  of  jealousy  comes  o'er  the 
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Ladies  near,  who' re  always  running  after  him,  quite  shamefully, 
up  here ! 

And  then  one  smiles,  so  tenderly,  another  heaves  a  sigh,  so 

that  his  pleasant  thoughts  of  me,  are  bound  at  once  to  fly :  and 

off  he  goes  with  some  young  thing,  as  giddy  as  she  's  vain,  and 

"spoons"   about  that  horrid  Copse,   in  spite  of  cold  or  rain; 

though  strolling  in  the  Copse  by  day,  another  thing  is  quite,  for 

there  I  wander  oftentimes,  but  never,  Doll,  by  night !  and  thread 

its  mazy  "Tortoise"  paths,   through  twisting  boughs  of  green, 

though  it  is  strange  suck  reptiles  there  I  never  yet  have  seen  ! 

and  by  the  flowery  beds  I  come  at  length  upon  the  Lawn  ;  forlorn 

indeed  I  often  feel,  and  so  in  silence  mourn — since  close  by  is  the 

fatal  Pond,  near  which  poor  Spriggs  did  he,  and  where  the  Fish 

grow  mouldy-like,  turn  up  their  tails,  and  die !   leaving  behind 

but  muddy  Stench,  and  other  Smelt-like  fry  !     Adown  the  paths 

I  turn  again,  and  dream  of  "  bosky  dells",  and  "  babbling  brooks", 

though  what   they    say,   they    keeps    quite    to   "  themsels",  for 

Master's  made  a  running  Stream,  out  of  a  Compo  tank,  and 

picturesque  it  looks  indeed,  with  large  stones  on  its  bank,  and  as 

it  winds  its  devious  course,  a-drowning  slugs  and  snails,  it  does 

remind  him,  so  he  says,  " exstreamly"  of  North  Wales!  though 

why  it  does  so,   I  can't  think,  since  there  's  no  Fish  about,  not 

even  tiny  Sticklebacks,  and  let  alone  a  Trout !     But  there  are 

trees  of  every  kind,  the  Hawthorn  and  the  Holly,  and  shrubs 

they  call  "  Anonymas",  which  don't  mean,  dearest  Dolly, — those 

painted  "  plants",  so   bright  and   gay,   which   show  up   in   the 

Parks,   or  drive  around   with  "used-up"   men,  old   flames  that 

once  were  Sparks  !   but   really  fine  and  bushy  trees,  without  a 

single  thorn,  to   tear   a  dress,  or   heart  distress,   with   looks  of 

angry   scorn,   as    often    do   "  Anonymas",   who   flourish    so    in 

Town,  when   their  Admirers  "  up  a  tree",  or  "on  their  luck" 

are  down  !     But    now  'tis   time   to  end   my   rhyme,  as   I    can 

scarcely   sec,   so   with    much   love,   my  Dolly  dear,   yours   ever, 

Polly  B. 
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From  the  Same  to  the  Same,  April  30///. 

Once  more,  clear  Doll,  my  pen  I  take,  to  let  you  know  I'm 
well,  and  further  news  of  what 's  occurred,  since  last  I  wrote,  to 
tell,  within  this  strangely  fashion'd  House,  which,  had  it  wheels, 
you  know,  would  make  a  first-rate  Caravan,  or  travelling  Wax- 
works Show  !  And  then  we  could  move  off  at  once,  and  nearer 
get  to  Town,  and  "walk  our  chalks",  as  people  say,  from  off 
this  Chalky  Down  !  But  Lor,  bless  me,  what  is  the  good  of 
rambling  in  this  way,  when  I  have  got  so  many  things  to  you, 
old  girl,  to  say,  so  I'll  have  done  with  "  Badinage",  which 
means,  as  I've  been  told,  you  shouldn't  joke  or  chaff  at  all,  when 
growing  grey  and  old ;  and  oh  !  woe  's  me,  my  Dolly  dear,  I'm 
that  changed  since  we  met,  you  'd  never  think  that  I  was  once, 
of  Ballet  girls,  a  Pet !  But  drat  it,  dear,  if  I  don't  hear,  the 
Master's  Bugle  sound,  and  which  to  answer,  Soldier-like,  I  am 
in  duty  bound;  though  ain't  it  queer  that  one  so  fond  of  having 
"  Belles"  around,  should  not  have  one  to  bid  us  come  from  this 
here  lower  ground  !  but  he  don't  like  loud  bells  to  call  us 
"  Kitchen  Belles"  you  know,  and  so  he  gives  a  Trumpet  blast,  or 
Penny  whistle  blow,  just  as  he  wants  me  or  the  Cook,  upstairs  to 
him  to  go. 

Well,  here  I  am  again,  old  girl,  quite  out  of  breath  with  flurry, 
and  dreadfully  upset  indeed  at  coming  work  and  worry,  for 
would  you,  Doll,  believe  it  true,  as  I'm  a-sitting  here,  that 
though  this  house  is  full  enough,  there  's  Dinner  to  prepare  for 
two  more  guests  a-coming  down,  and  beds  for  them  as  well, 
"Sir  Harry",  late  of  Stratford  Town,  and  gay  "Sir  George", 
a  Swell  (at  least,  he  thought  he  look'd  so  once,  when  strolling 
in  Pall  Mall !).  And  here  they  always  call  old  friends,  and 
Master  too,  you  know,  by  Titles  grand,  though  understand,  it's 
only  done  for  show !  as  they've  no  right  at  all  to  them — ain't  it 
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a  rummy  go  ?  And  now  to  say,  I  don't  mind  work  for  two  suck 
jolly  men,  who  tell  good  tales  and  craek  such  jokes,  I  really 
don't  know  when,  I  ever  feel  so  merry,  as  when  they're  here 
together  (or  Master  too,  for  I'm  sure,  he's  Bird  of  the  same  feather!), 
and  have  been  each  good  looking  once,  though  Master  bears 
the  palm,  as  I  have  said  before,  my  dear,  and  don't  see  any 
harm  in  thus  repeating  of  to  you,  as  you'll  not  go  and  tell  the 
Ladies  here,  who,  I  will  swear,  admire  him  just  as  well ! 
though  there's  as  little  chance  for  them  as  ever  was  for  me,  as 
he  's  as  fickle  in  his  loves  as  Butterfly  or  Bee,  and  won't  be 
caught  by  face  alone,  whene'er  he  settles  down,  but  will  have 
form,  good  temper  too,  and  lots  of  money  down. 

But  here  am  I  a-running  on,  forgetting  what  I've  said  about 
the  extra  work  we've  got,  you'll  think  me  "off  my  head  \"  and 
so  I  almost  always  am,  when  Fancy  I  let  rove,  and  dwell  on 
business  not  my  own  !  which  women  dearly  love  ! 

Well,  there,  I'll  leave  such  tempting  talk  and  tender  thoughts 
alone,  and  write  about  this  place  again,  which,  if  it  were  my 
own,  I'd  pull  it  down  at  once,  old  girl,  and  build  it  up  of  Stone. ! 
for  you  would  hardly  think  that  it  ain't  got  an  upper  Storey, 
and  that  we  Servants  sleep  close  by  the  Kitchen,  in  our  glory ! 
and  so  does  everyone  besides  (though  not  with  us,  I  mean),  but 
higher  up  the  Corridor,  which  runs  the  house  between,  and 
makes  it  like  the  lower  deck  of  vessels  worked  by  Steam  !  and 
then  you  come  to  Master's  rooms,  which  spacious  are  and  jolly, 
but  quite  shut  off  from  all  of  us  by  Iron  doors,  dear  Dolly  ! 
which  fills  me  with  an  awful  dread  and  many  a  nervous  pang, 
when  of  a  night  I  hear  them  clos'd,  with  a  tremendous  bang ! 
reminding  one  of  prisons  dark  in  wicked  Barons'  halls,  and 
those  poor  folks  in  "  Iron  shrouds",  entomb'd  within  their  walls ! 
And  why  the  Master  ain't  afraid  to  be  shut  up  so  tight,  I  cannot 
tell,  for  if  unwell  he  should  be  took  at  night,  how  could  we 
know  or  to  him  go,  whilst  barricaded  there,  and  if  he  shriek'd 
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through  having  dream'd  some  horrible  Nightmare,  of  Spriggs' 
ghost  beside  his  bed,  we  none  of  us  could  hear ! 

Now  hid  he  got  a  Wife  as  nice  as  he  deserves,  'tis  plain,  such 
risks  as  these  he  would  not  run,  nor  we  have  all  the  pain,  the 
thought  of  harm  to  one  so  good  as  Master  is,  you  see,  brings  to 
our  hearts,  though  when  he  's  wed,  should  we  so  jolly  be  ? 

And  there 's  a  chance  of  that,  ere  long,  a-coming  on,  I'm 
sure,  since  there  's  a  Maiden  often  here  one  cannot  but  adore,  for 
her  young  face  has  every  grace  and  figure  something  more  !  and 
Master  thinks  the  same  as  well,  for  he  jumps  up  with  jov,  the 
moment  at  the  gate  she  rings,  just  like  a  love-sick  Boy  ! 

But  at  this  Gate  I  here  must  wait,  to  tell  you  more  of,  dear,  as 
it  is  caged  with  iron  bars,  like  den  for  some  great  Bear!  and 
sets  most  people  when  they  call,  a-trembling  with  fear ! 

Well,  this  to  keep  out  all  stray  Dogs  some  time  ago  was 
made,  the  which  the  Master  cannot  bear,  as  I  before  have  said, 
although  I'd  rather  run  the  chance  of  any  beast  run  in,  than 
have  the  Entrance  to  my  house,  like  one  to  a  Dungin ! 

But  to  return  to  those  we  left  at  this  same  gate,  a-greeting,  and 
to  the  way,  like  lovers  gay,  they  quick  "  the  Copse"  retreat  in,  and 
where  they'll  "  spoon"  the  afternoon  and  then  come  in  to 
dinner,  the  Lassie  shy,  and  Master's  eye  a-twinkling,  oh  !  the 
Sinner ! 

Well,  these,  and  other  things  I  see  a-going  on  up  here,  tell 
me  as  sure  as  "  Eggs  is  Eggs",  there  's  Marriage  in  the  air,  so, 
dear  old  Doll,  again  in  Town  to  see  me,  soon  prepare  ! 

But  where  was  I  when  these  dull  thoughts  across  my  brain 
did  flit,  and  which  I  won't  indulge  in  more,  or  further  write  a 
bit,  as  it  is  very  wrong  in  me  to  envy  or  to  fret  when  others  are 
so  happy,  dear,  and  my  turn  may  come  yet !  so  I  will,  Doll, 
hark  back  at  once  to  where  I  was  before,  and  of  this  funny 
house  and  grounds  discourse  a  little  more,  though,  as  I  have 
already  said,  and  say  it  o'er  again,  the  Master  made  a  grand 
mistake — remonstrance  was  in  vain — in  building  this  queer  place 
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of  wood,  at  great  expense  also,  as  he's  found  out,  and  knows  it 
well,  so  calls  it  "  Bungle"-ow  !  but  here,  clear  Doll,  I  must  break 
off,  as  "  Trumpet"  sounds  again  "to  put  out  lights",  so  with 
"  good  nights",  I'm  still  yours,  Mary  Blane. 

From  the  same  to  the  same,  August  2jth,  1879. 

Dear  Dolly,  I  have  such  a  tale  now  to  unfold  to  you,  as  since 
I  wrote  in  April  last  the  whole  thing's  turn'd  out  true !  tho' 
who'd  believe  that  what  I  said  of  Master's  change  of  state, 
would  come  to  pass,  and  that  young  Lass  be  now  his  loving 
Mate, — yet  so  it  is,  and  at  the  first  it  really  upset  me,  for  I  had 
hoped  he  would  not  then,  so  quickly  marrying  be  !  for  spite  the 
Visitors  up  here,  a-making  lots  of  work,  he  was  so  jolly  by  him- 
self, though  something  of  a  Turk,  when  things  went  cross,  or 
people  tried,  to  lead  him  to  their  views,  as  then  he'd  swear, 
though  very  rare,  and  such  green  Geese,  abuse ! 

But  Lor !  such  tiffs  were  over  soon,  and  when  himself  again, 
he'd  chaff,  and  laugh,  and  Claret  quaff,  with  all  his  might  and 
main,  then  go  into  his  favourite  "Copse"  some  new  device  to 
plan,  with  his  big  Nev.,  "  Sir  Reginald,"  indeed  a  proper  man  ! 
whose  knowing  head,  as  I've  heard  said,  made  his  good  Uncle 
dream,  of  buying  up  this  Wilderness,  and  its  Scrub-land  redeem  ! 

Though,  "once  upon  a  time,"  they  say,  at  least  those  Fogies 
do,  who  Archaeologists  are  called,  for  why  I  never  knew,  since 
what  I've  seen  of  them  up  here,  proves  them  a  merry  crew,  and 
"  Larkv"-ologist  's  the  name  they're  more  entitled  to  !  (of  which 
"  Sir  Dillon  Cro"  is  one,  and  he  is  well  tuorth  two  !)  Well,  here 
they  say,  in  days  gone  by,  when  "bluff  King  Hal"  did  reign — 
like  Blue-Beard  of  our  Nurs'ry  tales,  whose  Wives  were  foully 
slain,  and  hung  up  headless  in  a  room  within  his  Castle's  tow'rs, 
— poor  Anne  of  Clcves,  whom  Hal  divorced,  spent  many  lonely 
hours  a-wandering  up  and  down  these  Downs,  with  thoughts  of 
painful  hue,  a-wondering  how  her  Head  was  on,  as  most  of  us 
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still  do !  since  Boleyn's  head  had  been  bowl'd  oft",  and  hers  near 
cleav'd  oft",  too  !  But  what 's  all  this  to  you,  dear  Doll,  I  think 
I  hear  you  ask,  for  when  at  school  you  did  not  care  for  such 
Historic  task,  but  only  let  Hysterics  reign,  when  you  were  at  the 
Play,  a-seeing  Irving' s  murd'rous  parts  and  melancholy  way ! 
and  then  you'd  laugh  and  cry  enough,  and  make  no  end  of  din, 
until  the  Man  came  round  with  Beer,  and  then  you'd  have  some 
Gin  ! 

So  I'll  proceed,  and  tell  you  how  one  day  by  chance  we  heard, 
that  Master,  who'd  gone  up  to  Town,  not  mentioning  a  word, 
had  married  got  to  this  young  Miss,  with  only  her  dear  friend, 
a  Winsome,  bonny  girl  enough,  as  Bridesmaid,  to  attend  the 
awful  ceremony  which  binds,  poor  mortal  folks  together,  and 
bids  them  live  like  Turtle  doves  "for  ever  and  for  ever!" 

Well,  off  they  goes;  where,  no  one  knows,  from  one  day  to 
another;  and  we  lived  here,  in  constant  fear,  through  all  the 
anxious  bother,  of  this  weird  place,  where  no  one  came  our 
drooping  hearts  to  cheer,  and  often  in  such  solitude  I  wiped 
away  a  tear!  until,  at  length,  the  joyful  news  was  whisper'd  all 
around,  that  Master  and  his  fair  young  Bride  were  coming,  safe 
and  sound,  to  this  their  Home,  so  I  puts  on  my  newest  Cap  and 
Gown,  and  Bess  her  best,  as  well  as  me,  to  welcome  on  'em 
down  !  But,  oh  !  dear  Doll,  I  can't  describe,  or  what  I  felt 
express,  at  seeing  Master  back  again  and  his  great  happiness,  for 
though  he's  older  than  his  Wife,  some  few  years  more  or  less, 
what 's  that  when  two  devoted  Hearts,  such  mutual  love  confess  ! 

And  his  frank  face  was  wreath'd  in  smiles,  and  his  fair  Bride's 
was  too,  and  such  a  picture  as  they  made  no  Artist  ever  drew ! 
and  then  the  gracious  air  she  had,  which  Beauty  only  knows, 
added,  of  course,  to  very  much,  by  tightly-fitting  clothes,  which, 
if  the  Figure  's  pretty  good,  is  sure  to  be  the  "  chose !" 

And  oh  !  since  then  we've  got  on  well,  she  is  so  good  and 
kind,  and  such  a  loving  Couple,  too,  you'd  scarcely  ever  find, 
and  with  a  jolly  set  of  friends  a-staying  at  this  "  Copse",  we  are 
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so  gay  from  day  to  day,  one's  spirit  never  drops !  as  it  was 
always  used  to  do  when  lonely  we  lived  here,  with  thought  of 
Ghosts  a-walking  round,  and  Master  none  knew  where ! 

Besides,  Pve  got  a  smart  young  man,  who's  been  and  popp'd 
to  me,  and  "Missus"  often  lets  him  stop  to  dinner  and  to  tea, 
which  you'll  admit,  my  dear  old  girl,  is  very  good  of  she ! 

In  fact,  I  likes  her  more  and  more,  and  all  her  winning  ways, 
and  so,  until  I  married  am,  in  this  here  place  I  stays;  so  don't 
you  think  I'm  lucky,  dear,  as  all's  turned  out  so  well,  from  what 
was  once  so  threat'ning-like  or  wicked  Witch's  spell !  So 
wishing  you  as  much  good  luck,  and  free  from  every  pain,  as  I 
feel  now,  my  clear  old  Doll,  I'm  yours,  Mary  Blane. 

A  Postscript  to  the  "  Copse"  Correspondence. 

Five  years  have  fled,  since  first  I  wrote  these  Letters  strange 
yet  true,  and  many  things  have  changed  since  then,  as  Time 
will  make  them  do!  though  at  the  "  Copse"  no  change  is  seen 
in  Hearts  that  never  vary,  and  all's  serene  in  that  "  sweet  Home" 
where  once  I  liv'd  as  "Mary!"  though  now  I'm  Mrs.  Candy 
call'd,  and  Mother  of  two  Boys,  who  help  to  keep  me  well 
employ'd  and  lively  with  their  noise;  and  as  a  treat,  when  work 
is  dull  (my  good  man  is  a  Grocer)  we  shut  up  Shop,  just  for  the 
day,  and  straight  to  Brighton  go,  Sir !  Then  to  the  "  Copse" 
we  take  the  Boys,  who  ramble  through  its  mazes,  or  on  the 
Terrace  bowl  their  Hoops,  and  have  no  end  of  races  !  And  then 
the  Master  and  his  Wife,  who  ne'er  forget  old  friends,  regale 
us  all,  in  jovial  style,  on  dainty  "odds  and  ends",  which  in 
the  Larder  's  sure  to  be,  in  well-kept  House  like  theirs,  and  send 
our  merry  Lads  away,  with  apples,  cakes,  and  pears  !  No  troubles 
vex  their  tranquil  lives, — as  oftentimes  they  do  (brought  on 
by  Temper,  most  of  them,  and  Selfish  natures  too),  and  so  they 
pass  their  days  in  love,  whilst  minist'ring  to,  the  wants  of  others, 
less  well  off  than  they,  deserving,  are,  and  thus  Content  doth  bless 
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their  Home,  and  not  the  smallest  jar,  is  seen  within  its  pleasant 
walls,  their  happiness  to  mar  (unless  they're  on  the  Pantry 
shelves,  and  those,  of  course,  I  bar!).  Nor  empty  is  their  jolly 
house,  long  suffered  to  remain — as  it  is  always  full  of 
guests,  just  as,  when  "  Mary  Blane",  I  sometimes  wrote  to 
"  Dolly  dear",  and  did  a  hit  complain,  when  things  had  gone 
"a.  little  cross",  and  had  my  poor  nerves  flurried,  which  will 
occur  to  most  of  us,  when  the  digestion  's  worried  ! 

And  "troops  of  friends"  the  whole  year  round  find  pleasure 
at  the  Copse,  as  what  they  like  to  do  up  there,  the  Master 
quick  adopts,  and  thus  the  time  is  whil'd  away,  with  profit  and 
with  ease,  and  if  they're  not  contented  then,  they're  very  hard 
to  please  ! 

The  Master  revels  now  again  in  his  lov'd  Shakespeare's  books, 
and,  as  I  often  thought  he  would,  has  gained  in  Fame  and 
Looks!  by  "killing  care"  (and  who's  without)  in  searching  far 
and  near,  for  something  new  of  Shakespeare's  life,  or  those  he 
once  held  dear!  He's  now  a  Doctor  too  of  Law,  since 
Edinburgh's  town,  has  given  to  him  a  Degree,  and  "  Capp'd"  it 
with  a  Gown  !  Thus  his  sound  Learning,  depth,  and  care,  with 
diligence,  has  won,  for  him  great  Honour  and  Renown  "  at 
home",  and  where  the  Sun,  a  Westward  setting,  makes  each  day 
across  the  pathless  Sea,  though  "  setting's"  not  indeed  the  Truth, 
but  only  Poetry  ! 

Well,  in  America  his  name  is  quite  a  "  Household  Word", 
and  if  he'd  only  go  out  there,  at  least  that's  what  I've  heard, 
they  'd  make  of  him  their  President !  so  much  they  like  his 
books,  which  are  not  wild  new-fangled  ones  or  rechauffe  of 
Cooks,  where  every  line  the  Poet  writ,  is  said  to  be  in  error, 
and  every  Play  a  Lustful  one,  or  Murd'rous  reign  of  Terror! 
Since  by  such  means,  a  Numbskull  set,  have  lately  sought  to  gain, 
attention  to  their  silly  views,  but  hitherto,  'tis  plain,  their  efforts 
have  quite  fail'd  to  gull  the  real  Shakesperean  class,  whose 
"  summing  up",  in  each  one's  case,  is  "  Write  him  down  an  Ass  !" 
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Yet  though  the  Master  fi  minds  his  hooks"  and  writes  as 
many  letters,  as  he  was  us'd  to  do  of  old,  ere  bound  in  Love's 
new  fetters,  he  has  not  given  up  the  task  of  his  dear  "  Copse" 
adorning,  which,  with  old  Cobb,  he  sets  about  almost  each 
bleswrf  morning !  and  has  made  Paths  across  the  grounds,  and 
planted  heaps  of  Trees,  of  every  sort  that  will  withstand  the 
furious  Sou. -West  breeze,  which  up  and  down  these  Hills  do 
blow,  like  "  great  guns"  from  the  Sea,  and  turn  all  almost  inside 
out,  who  gape  incautiously  ! 

A  "look-out"  Tower  he  has  built,  though  none  can  Views 
obtain,  since  there  's  no  stairs  to  get  atop,  and  so,  'tis  now  quite 
plain,  the  Weathercock  he  's  fix'd  outside,  has  made  such  efforts 
Vane  !  A  Lake  he  's  "  lakely"  added  too,  scoop'd  out  of  the 
Hill-side,  fed  by  the  storms  which  burst  up  here,  in  Spring  and 
Summer  tide,  and  help  to  fill  a  winding  Stream,  fed  by  the 
Copse's  brooks,  and  here  the  wild  birds  come  and  bathe,  the 
Wagtails  and  the  Rooks  !  and  Ducks  some  day  he  hopes  will 
breed  within  the  sedgy  bank,  which  leafy  grows  about  the  Lake 
or  Pond,  so  green  and  dank  ! 

And  his  young  Spouse  has  turn'd  Hen-wife,  and  rears  a 
famous  lot,  of  Fowls  of  ev'ry  sort  and  kind,  of  speckle  and  of 
spot,  and  Eggs  galore  the  whole  year  round,  reward  her  pains 
and  care,  with  which  her  table  she  supplies,  and  with  her  old 
Friends  share !  Indeed,  almost  an  Ale-wife,  too,  she  may  be 
said  to  be,  since  her  Home  brood,  is  very  strong,  produc'd  from 
Grain,  you  see !  though  not  to  drink,  like  the  "  Home  brew'd" 
of  Malt  and  Hops  combin'd,  but  simply  ate,  when  serv'd  up 
hot,  with  Sauces  most  refin'd  ! 

A  pet  Canary  she  has  reared,  with  much  devoted  care,  which 
in  return  now  shows  to  her,  Intelligence  most  rare,  combin'd 
with  little  acts  of  Love,  some  men  would  like  to  share !  for  this 
dear  Bird  at  Breakfast  time,  as  well  at  later  meals,  will  fly  about 
and  greet  each  Guest,  and  then  take  to  its  heels,  or  rather  wings 
I   ought  to  write,  and,  perching  on  her  shoulder,  kiss  the  sweet 
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lips  she  turns  to  it  (a  joy  to  each  beholder),  and  then  will  sing, 
with  swelling  throat,  a  very  Hymn  of  Praise,  expressive  of  its 
gratitude,  in  one  of  Nature's  lays,  for  all  the  love  bestow'd  on 
it,  and  almost  seems  to  speak  such  words  as  "  Missus,  you're  a 
duck/'  from  out  its  eager  beak  !  Then  flying  to  a  table  near,  on 
which  a  dish  is  set,  dear  little  Dick,  enjoys  a  bath,  and  plumes 
his  feathers  wet,  then  hopping  to  the  opened  Cage,  which  his 
fond  Mistress  brings,  he  once  more  pops  upon  his  perch,  and 
once  more  gaily  sings  ! 

Indeed,  the  Copse's  a  happy  home,  and  fill'd  with  all  that's 
choice,  so  once  within  its  "wooden  walls"  all  hearts  must  quick 
rejoice,  for  true  indeed 's  what's  wrote  outside,  to  people  to 
"  Come  Hither,"  since  there  you'll  find  "  no  Enemies,  but 
Winter  and  rough  weather !" — words  that  were  used  in  some 
grand  Play,  and  from  old  Shakespeare  taken,  though  some  aver, 
in  then-  conceit,  his  Plays  were  writ  by  Bacon,  and  other  Wits 
of  Bessie's  reign,  as  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Burleigh,  which  is  enough 
to  make  us  all,  with  such  folks  riled  and  surly !  since  there 's  no 
Ignorance  too  great,  for  vain  men  to  display,  pufFd  up  in  their 
belief  in  Self,  and  to  such  Love,  a  prey  ! 

But  now  an  end  of  this  Postscript,  which  has  been  wrote  to 
tell  of  what 's  been  added  to  the  Copse,  since  there  I  used  to 
dwell,  that  having  spun  out  this  long  yarn  in  my  old-fashion'd 
way,  let  me  wind  up  in  a  few  words,  all  that  I've  had  to  say  ! 
so  with  your  Hearts  join  mine,  and  sing  in  voices  true  and 
merry,  Long  life  to  them  who  've  built  their  nest,  in  groves  of 
Holly-Berry  ! 

And  now,  dear  friends,  I'll  say  "  Adoo",  and  have  a  "  Nip 
of  Brandy",  as  I'm  as  sad  to  part  with  you,  as  you  I  hope, 
with  Candy. 

August  $th,  T884. 
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The  Past. 


HERE  was  a  village  near  to  London  town. 
Some  five   miles   to  the  west  you  would  be 
going 
Ere  you  could  reach  its  breezy  Common  down, 
Green  with  its  gorse,  or  yellow  when  'twas 
blowing. 


There  might  be  found,  indeed,  a  tranquil  spot, 
Endow'd  with  all  that  nature  makes  enchanting ; 

Sweet  walks,  sweet  air,  and  that  much  envied  lot — 
Content,  which  oft  in  cities,  has  been  wanting. 

A.  red-brick' d  Church  peep'd  out  amidst  the  trees, 
With  modest  look,  so  prettily  retiring, 

That  like  a  student,  led  on  by  degrees, 

Its  age  and  hist'ry,  you'd  be  fain  inquiring. 


Some  buildings  near,  in  olden  fashion  wrought, 
Proclaimed  the  Rectory,  and  Doctor's  dwelling, 

And  then  another  with  a  garden  court — 

The  Squire's  house,  of  faded  grandeur  telling. 
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Adown  a  shady  lane  you  saw  the  Green, 
And  on  it  built  in  simple  rustic  order, 

The  Village  school-house,  looking  so  serene — 
Of  peaceful  haunts,  the  very  best  recorder. 

And  thus,  in  truth,  the  whole  bore  such  a  charm, 
Unknown,  alas  !  to  most  suburban  places ; 

That  you  were  sure  'twas  free  from  strife  or  harm, 
If  such  can  be,  where  found  the  Human  race  is. 

Then  strolling  on,  you  reach' d  the  Village  street, 
And  paus'd  to  watch  the  busy  traders'  dealings 

In  beer  and  "  baccy",  bread  and  butcher's-meat, 
Or  "  bull's-eyes",  sacred  once,  to  your  own  feelings. 

And  round  this  shop,  of  course  there  was  a  crowd 
Of  little  folk,  who,  like  to  bees  on  roses, 

Discuss' d  the  sweets,  not  being  over  proud 

How  much  they  smear'd  their  bodies,  or  their  noses. 

A  sudden  turn,  and  lo  !  the  River  bright 
Before  you  flow'd,  in  all  its  full  tide  beauty, 

Sparkling  with  glowing  sunbeams'  glancing  light, 
Which  told  that  day  had  nearly  done  its  duty. 

Towards  the  West,  a  range  of  pleasant  houses 
Look'd  on  the  water,  mostly  deck'd  with  flow'rs, 

Whilst  others,  kept,  may  be,  by  thriftier  spouses, 
Display'd,  in  muslin  blinds,  their  tasteful  pow'rs. 

Another  road  ran  Eastward  by  some  Fields, 

JBorder'd  with  Walnut  trees  and  quickset  hedges, 

Which  promised  and  produc'd  abundant  yields, 
Save  where  the  river  favour'd  reeds  and  sedges. 
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It  ran  along  until  you  pass'd  the  Farm, 
And  then  it  led  up  to  some  pools  of  water, 

Where  pretty  Villas  added  a  new  charm 
To  those  already  in  this  favour' d  quarter. 

A  second  road,  with  pleasant  Dwellings  studded, 

Stretch'd  from  the  River,  where  a  Chain  bridge  crosses. 

And  where  to  save  the  low  lands  being  flooded 
A  steep  Embankment  dams  its  tidal  forces. 

A  genial  set  these  Villas  mostly  rented, 

Men  who  in  trade  had  made  a  fair  provision, 

Or  others  by  the  State  so  complimented 

As  to  be  pensioned,  ere  fulfilled  their  mission. 

And  with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  old  Maids, 

Of  Parsons,  Widows,  Artists,  Doctors,  Lawyers, 

There  were  a  few  who  followed  still  their  trades, 

But  "sunk  the  shop",  as  there  they  were  Top-sawyers. 

Yet  well,  forsooth,  this  Colony  progress'd, 
For  all  were  kind,  obliging,  and  most  willing, 

Aiding  the  poor,  and  succouring  the  distress' d 
With  Soup  and  teaching,  or  the  ready  Shilling! 

A  friendly  interchange  of  social  greetings 

Took  place  on  Sundays,  after  church  was  over; 

And  in  the  Week-time,  mirthful  evening  meetings 
With  talk  and  tea,  or  music  for  its  lover  ! 

And  thus  a  happy,  healthful  race  abounded 

In  this  sweet  village,  once  upon  a  time; 
But  how  this  bliss  was  wofully  confounded 

The  Muse  shall  tell,  in  quickly  coming  rhym<  . 
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The  Present. 

Within  the  Village,  near  the  river  lying, 

Some  waste  lands  "were  to  let  on  building  leases, 

And  these  a  Stranger  passing  by,  espying, 
Purchas'd  a  plot,  for  gold  and  silver  pieces. 

Alack  !  the  day  that  deed  was  ever  done, 

For  then  was  seal'd  the  District's  speedy  ruin, 

Since  'stead  of  Houses,  there  arose  but  one ! 

And  in  that  one,  foul  mischief  soon  was  brewing  ! 

For  like  the  Horse  of  Troy  !  as  huge  in  form 

And  fill'd  with  danger,  was  this  Building  tow'ring  ; 

Yet  few  indeed  were  they  who  saw  the  storm 

That  o'er  their  tranquil  homes,  was  darkly  low'ring ! 

So  when  it  burst  at  length,  how  deep  the  groans 

Of  those,  who  like  the  Trojans,  caught  half  winking, 

Discover'd  to  their  cost,  that  Boiling  bones 

Had  changed  the  pure  air  into  foul  and  stinking ! 

Yet  so  it  prov'd,  for  from  the  Building's  shaft 
There  came  an  odour  searching  ev'ry  dwelling, 

That  told  the  nature  of  the  noisome  craft, 

And  made  most  sick,  by  the  mere  act  of  smelling  ! 

From  out  the  Factory,  too,  in  vapour  pour'd 

A  filthy  atmosphere  of  deadly  gases, 
Making  its  neighbourhood  by  all  abhorr'd, 

Killing  the  trees,  destroying  shrubs  and  grasses ! 

Within  the  Parish  there  arose  alarm. 
Such  as  before  had  been  to  it  unknown, 

fclach  Summer  day  explained  the  grievous  harm, 
By  stench  from  steaming  fat,  or  putrid  bone  ! 
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And  so  most  Tenants  of  the  Villas  gave, 

Although  with  pain,  their  Landlords  instant  warning  , 
Feeling  the  subject  bordered  on  the  grave  ! 

If  they  continued  such  a  Danger  scorning. 

Since  plagues  pursue,  when  Men  omit  due  care 
Of  that  which  nature  makes  productive  uses, 

Smiting  with  Death  the  old,  the  young,  or  fair ! 
Thus  teaching  all,  to  check  in  time  abuses. 

So  thus  the  Landlords,  being  fairly  rousVl, 

A  common  cause,  was  with  most  Tenants  taken, 

And  hopes  expressed,  it  being  well  espous'd 
To  crush  the  evil,  all  would  soon  awaken  ! 

But  ah  !  alas !    how  cruel  was  the  fate 

Of  those  who  tried  the  nuisance  to  be  quelling  ! 

For  'stead  of  Love,  they  chiefly  gained  the  hate 

Of  some  who'd  lost,  their  former  sense  of  smelling  1 

How  such  a  change  had  come,  there  ran,  'tis  true, 
A  whisper  round  of  "  Billiards  and  good  Dinners", 

Which  had  been  plied  by  those  who  too  well  knew, 
Their  great  effect  on  such  weak-minded  Sinners ! 

But  Rumour  with  her  tongue  so  often  lies, 

That  such  a  one,  the  Muse  cannot  quite  swallow, 

So  sticks  to  Facts,  which  though  they  did  surprise, 
Found  many  neighbours,  like  the  bones,  half  hollow  ' 

For  many  shirk'd  or  shifted  from  their  ground, 
Or  slyly  said  they  rather  lik'd  Bone-boiling, 

Or  made  excuses,  being  more  than  bound 
By  ties  of  friendship  to  the  Finn  despoiling. 
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And  so  dissension  in  the  Village  spread, 

Where  once  bright  harmony  and  love  existed, 

And  many  wished  the  Factory  people  dead, 

And  they  the  necks  of  such  well-wishers  twisted. 

Thus  did  a  curse  upon  the  Village  fall, 

And  prove  the  truth  of  that  old-fashion'd  Moral — ■ 

"  If  you  would  vanquish,  be  united  all/' 

And  never  with  your  Bread  and  Butter  quarrel. 

The  Future. 

Long  years  have  sped,  since  that  the  Muse  has  told 
Of  deeds  which  haply  now  are  quite  forgotten; 

Like  to  their  actors,  who  within  the  mould 

Of  their  own  Churchyards,  lowly  lie  and  rotten. 

Another  race  of  heavy-looking  men 

Live  on  the  spot,  where  erst  the  Village  smiling, 

Drew  from  the  crowded  City's  eager  ken 

Those  whom  a  Country-home  found  most  beguiling. 

And  now  a  crop  of  beetling  Chimneys  rise, 

Where  once  green  fields  and  groves  were  wont  to  flourish, 

Sending  forth  smoke  and  soot  unto  the  skies, 
Defiling  all  which  Nature  lov'd  to  nourish. 

A  Factory  followed  when  the  first  one  came, 

And  then  another  but  a  short  time  after, 
With  Shaft  and  Furnace,  belching  smoke  and  flame 

'Midst  brick  and  mortar,  iron  roof  and  rafter. 

The  noise  of  Wheels  resounded  all  the  day, 

The  clank  of  chains,  the  shriek  of  Steam-pipes  nightly, 

And  all  which  once  was  tranquil,  sweet,  or  gay, 
Had  now  grown  rank,  unquiet,  and  unsightly, 
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Stenches,  both  foul  and  noxious,  fill'd  the  air 
For  miles  around,  and  so  much  on  the  River, 

That  those  who  us'd  for  health  to  scull  a  pair 
Ne'er  thought  of  rowing  now,  without  a  shiver. 

Thus  all  look'd  sad  and  alter' d  lor  the  worse, 
The  very  Workmen  gaunt  and  melancholy; 

And  o'er  the  place  there  seemed  indeed  a  curse, 
No  smiling  face,  no  laughter  loud  or  jolly. 

The  Villas,  once  so  pleasant  to  the  view, 

Were  most  pull'd  down,  or  left  to  go  to  ruin, 

For  they'd  been  purchas'd,  with  the  green  fields,  too, 
By  those  who  noisome  Trades  were  now  pursuing. 

Upon  their  sites,  swarth  men  unloaded  coals, 
Which  "  iron  horses"  need  for  hourly  feeding, 

Or  emptied  Vans,  as  they  arriv'd  in  shoals, 

Containing  Bones,  half  rotten  or  half  bleeding. 

Thus  Manufacturers  had  usurp' d  a  place 
Which  long  had  been  in  Rural  occupation, 

And  swallow'd  up,  encroaching  space  on  space, 
The  very  heart's  blood  of  the  population. 

The  modest  Church  had  linger' d  to  the  last, 

For  there  the  Rector  staunch  had  bravely  striven 

To  stem  the  current  and  avoid  the  blast, 

Which  from  his  Parish  had  his  lov'd  flock  driven. 

Bow'd  down  in  years,  yet  still  the  poor  man's  friend, 

He  faithful  was  unto  his  Sacred  calling, 
And  though  alone,  he  laboured  to  amend 

Their  ills  of  life,  or  save  the  w?.k  from  falling. 
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He  never  waver'd,  though  his  sight  grew  dim, 

He  never  falter' d  at  his  post  or  duty, 
And  had  but  others  stood  their  ground  with  him, 

The  Village  might  have  stood  in  all  its  beauty. 

But,  ah  !  alas !  there  came  a  fatal  blow 

With  which  the  poor  old  Rector  could  not  grapple, 

The  School-house  lease  ran  out,  and  woe  on  woe, 
The  building  sold  for  a  Dissenting  chapel  ! 

At  news  of  this,  no  wonder  that  he  cried 

"  My  time  is  come,  how  vain  is  all  man's  striving  \" 

And,  round  his  Garments  folding,  calmly  died 
The  death  of  one,  who  had  no  need  of  Shriving. 

And  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Church  was  clos'd, 
That  Home  for  ages,  for  the  sad  or  weary, 

For  none  were  found,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
To  seek  a  Living  in  a  place  so  -dreary. 

An  ivied  Tower  now,  which  few  men  know, 
Shut  in  by  yew  trees,  dark  in  their  array, 

Alone  remains,  to  tell  this  tale  of  woe, 

And  send  the  Traveller  thoughtfully  away. 

For  who  would  seek  a  district  where  the  air 
Polluted  is  by  constant  foetid  vapour? 

So  thus  the  Village,  once  so  sweet  and  fair, 
Lives  onlv  now  within  the  Muse's  paper. 
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FvTTE    VE    FVRSTE. 

iCARCE  had  the  last  cheer  echoed  o'er  the  floor — 
We  mean  the  last,  and  not  that  "one  cheer  more", 
So  often  given  by  some  sapient  goose, 
Who  thinks  it  grand  to  let  his  cackle  loose  !  — 
Scarce  had  the  last  cheer  died  within  the  wall 

Of  Leeds'  fair  Temple — Learning's  spacious  hall — 

Than,  rising  from  their  seats,  the  Congress  party, 

With  many  a  kindly  smile  and  greeting  hearty 

From  the  bright  faces,  that  around  them  shone ; 

Alas !  their  shine  for  them  was  nearly  done  ! 

PreparM  to  leave,  for  now  the  work  was  o'er, 

And  clos'd  the  week  of  Archaeologic  lore  ! 

Still  there  were  left  some  pleasant  things  to  do 

At  Halifax  and  York's  great  city,  too  ! 

Vet,  as  the  "  Closing  Meeting"  had  ta'en  place, — 

The  Congress  had  de  facto  run  its  race, — 

So,  whilst  a  few  at  Leeds  remain'd  behind, 

Some  other  Members,  through  the  pleasant,  kind, 

And  courteous  invite  of  the  President, 

To  his  abode,  by  railway  that  day  went ; 

But  promising,  before  they  sought  the  train, 

To  meet  at  York  on  Monday,  once  again, 
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And  thus  for  one  clay  more,  at  least,  renew 

Those  halcyon  moments,  which  at  "  Fountains "  grew 

As  if  by  magic — from  that  hallow'd  ground, 

Where  beauties  of  the  past  did  so  abound, 

That,  had  they  not  of  beauties  present  seen 

A  goodly  number,  they  had  surely  been 

Gazing  there  still,  enchanted  into  stone, 

Or  wandering  idly,  ghost-like  all  alone, 

Amidst  those  wondrous  walls,  which  Monkish  skill 

Had  rear'd  for  good — alas  !   why  fraught  with  ill  ? 

But  the  bright  eyes  of  that  most  winsome  pair, 

The  Kitson  Sisters, — eminently  rare 

In  all  that  wit  or  humour  could  provoke, 

First  to  suggest,  and  then  applaud  a  joke. 

Whether  from  "Rouge  Croix's"  lips,  renowned  knight, 

Or  that  sad  jester  'clept  a  Curator  Wright ": 

Or  Roberts  bold,  whose  dashing  style  of  jokes 

Made  peals  of  laughter  ring  from  serious  folks — 

Attract  so  much,  that, — aided  by  the  grace 

Of  the  fair  Gibbses,  who  a  foremost  place 

Deserve  in  rank  in  this  most  rapid  view, 

Of  what  true  Archaeologists  oft  do  : 

For  constant  as  the  Sun-flow'r  to  the  Sun, 

Or  Day-beams  peeping  when  the  Night  is  done, 

Have  this  kind  fam'ly  to  such  wanderings  been, 

In  famous  spots,  and  many  a  sylvan  scene ! 

Helping  all  kindly  with  their  smiles  of  praise, 

And  gaining  hearts  by  their  most  winning  ways  ! 

The  Loiterers  could  no  longer  stay  behind  ; 

For  tho'  Stone  lovers,  they  were  not  stone-blind  ! 

And,  quitting  "  Fountains",  willing  prisoners  led 

By  this  their  fairy  band,  they  once  more  sped 

On  to  old  Ripon;  where,  arriv'd  at  last, 
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They  found  what  picas' tl  them  all, — a  good  repast; 
And  nothing  's  better,  say  they  what  they  may ; 
Though  Past  time's  been  the  order  of  the  day  ! 

But  stop,  O  Muse,  thy  wanderings  pray  restrain, 
For  here  we've  left  two  Parties  at  the  train ; 
One  to  that  city  bound,  where  "  Crossley  Mayor" 
Will  treat  them  crossly  if  not  punctual  there; 
And  th'  other  one  to  go  at  railway  pace 
To  meet  Lord  Houghton,  at  his  country  place: 
And  what  these  did,  and  how  they  did  it,  too, 
Will  soon,  dear  Readers,  be  rehears'd  to  you ; 
But  to  save  trouble  as  we  write  our  verse  on, 
We'll  do  so,  if  you  please,  in  the  first  person. 

Ende  of  Fytte  ye  Fyrste. 


Fytte  ye  Seconde. 

Once  more  in  hand  we  take  our  rhyming  pen, 

To  tell  to  those,  who  were  not  with  us,  when, 

At  Fryston  Hall,  the  happy  party  met, 

An  offshoot  of  the  larger,  stauncher  set, 

Who  had  resolv'd  the  "  Programme"  to  work  through; 

Though  thinking  Halifax  no  doubt  "a.  do  !  " 

For  what  on  earth  are  "  Churches  New"  to  us 

As  Archaeologists?  or  that  foolish  fuss, 

"  Which  "  Local  Councils"  deem  it  right  to  make, 

With  Mayors  of  some  towns,  for  a  Banquet's  sake! 

Altho",  perhaps,  in  this  one,  they  may  plead. 

As  an  excuse  for  going, — which  they  need, 
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A  "Maiden"  rare,  was  really  to  be  seen — 
One  who  more  heads  had  turned — off!   than  I  ween 
Had  any  other  Lass,  dar'd  you  but  "  axe"  her, 
Before  or  since  her  day, — in  Halifax,  sir  ! 

But  to  resume  !  as  nigger  "  Stump-men"  gay, 

Who  nightly  in  the  Music-halls  hold  sway  : 

A  sad  reproach  to  this  our  tasteful  age, 

That  such  unmeaning  trash,  should  prove  a  rage  ! 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  discourse, 

Which  has  been  broken  bv  this  Iron  force 

Of  circumstance, — since  that  which  they  did  call 

A  "  Maiden",  prov'd  a  sharp  blade  after  all ! 

Us'd  to  cut  throats  of  Halifaxian  caitiffs, 

Before  "Jack  Ketch"  was  Hoister-up  of  Natives  ! 

And  having  done  so,  onward  let  it  run 

To  Fryston  Hall,  where,  by  the  setting  sun, 

The  guests  arrived,  and  by  its  noble  Lord 

Were  duly  welcom'd  both  to  bed  and  board, 

And  soon  made  happy  with  rich  stores  of  books, 

Of  rare  old  pictures,  and  most  kindly  looks 

From  all  around;  for  in  this  English  home 

A  spirit  breathes,  unequal'd,  though  you  roam 

From  pole  to  pole,  from  Iceland  to  Cathay, 

Which  smiles  a  welcome,  in  that  winning  way 

That  Authors  try  in  glowing  words  to  paint, 

Yet  often  fail, — that  makes  without  restraint, 

The  "whole  world  kin"  : — so  great  its  magic  pow'r, 

Strangers  grow  friends  within  the  fleeting  hour ! 

And  cheerful  words  dispel  all  thoughts  of  care, 

Since  mirth  and  gladness  reign  triumphant  there! 

In  truth  a  Poet's  home,  and  long  may 't  be, 

For  what  so  sweet  as  Love  and  Minstrelsy? 
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And  Monckton  Milnes,  with  now  ennobl'd  name, 

By  graceful  words  and  works,  doth  justly  claim 

A  high  position  in  that  world  of  letters, 

"Where  few,  if  any,  are  indeed  his  betters"; 

Though  'tis  the  fashion  nowadays  to  call 

Spasmodic  poetry,  highest  style  of  all ! 

Or  dreamy,  mystic,  unsound  thinking  prose, 

The  real  Elixir  of  Life's  many  woes; 

Whilst  truthful  writing,  drawn  from  Nature's  fount, 

Is  reckon'd  lightly,  or  of  no  account ! 

So  pass'd  our  time  in  this  attractive  place, 

That  night  came  on,  with  far  too  swift  a  pace ; 

And  a  new  day  dawn'd  on  our  rested  heads, 

Late  pillow'd  on  the  softest  of  all  beds ; 

And  we  again  our  Host  and  Hostess  greeting, 

Discours'd  of  those  things,  which,  at  the  late  Meeting, 

Had  caus'd  the  greatest  and  the  widest  stir — 

The  Pomfret  visit,— and  Earl  Lancaster ! 

Whose  sudden  fall  from  almost  God-like  pow'r, 

Made  Edward  bold,  and  his  stern  foes  to  cow'r ; 

Altho'  a  short  time  saw  them  rous'd  again, 

And  weak  Caernarvon,  like  his  cousin,  slain  ! 

And  as  we  talk'd  of  Lancaster's  sad  death, 

Our  Host  propos'd  we  all  should  taste  a  breath 

Of  the  fresh  air ;  so  bidding  us  to  don 

Our  thickest  gear,  we  saunter' d,  one  by  one, 

Into  the  gardens,  where  his  lordship  led, 

Intent  on  showing  us, — tho'  he  nothing  said, 

The  Stone-bound  coffin  of  this  mighty  man, 

And  e'en  his  Bones,  and  very  Skull,  to  scan  ! 

Arriv'd  ere  long,  all  silently  we  stood 
Within  the  entrance  of  a  little  wood, 
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Where  drooping  trees  and  dripping  branches  made 

A  damp,  unpleasant,  and — rheumatic  shade  ! 

But  soon  espying  there  a  huge  Stone  chest, 

With  Lid  remov'd,  we  to  it  quickly  prest, 

And  in  its  pond'rous  jaws,  joy'd  to  behold 

A  sight,  to  Pilgrims  once,  more  priz'd  than  gold, — 

The  very  ashes  of  the  potent  Earl, 

Erst  lord  of  thousands, — now  like  any  churl, 

Crumbling  to  dust !  for  "  Mother  Earth"'  knows  not 

The  Rich  man's  splendour  from  the  Poor  man's  lot, 

And  thus  a  Lesson  from  the  grave  is  taught, 

Better  than  Sermons,  writ,  or  cribb'd,  or  bought. 

With  eager  eyes  we  scann'd  each  mould'ring  bone, 

With  willing  hands,  we  search'd  inside  the  stone, 

Anxious,  indeed,  to  find  some  relic  there — 

A  coin,  or  ring,  or  antique  jewel  rare! 

But  naught  was  found,  save  that  his  Lordship  took 

From  out  the  dust,  a  worn  and  rusty  Hook, 

In  shape  like  those  we  oft-times  sickles  call, 

Tho'  not  in  size,  as  it  was  strangely  small ; 

And  puzzling  o'er  the  quaint  and  perish'd  blade, 

We  wonder' d  how,  and  when  it  had  been  laid 

By  Lancaster's  stern  side, — and  also  why  ? 

And  as  none  present,  then,  could  give  reply, 

(Altho'  of  course  all  had  "a  guess"  to  try!) 

It  was  pack'd  up  for  further  disquisition, 

A  Hook,  with  eye  to  future  exposition ! 

Within  a  basket,  then,  we  placed  with  care, 

And  reverent  feeling,  quite  a  goodly  share 

Of  Thigh-bones,  Tibiae,  Vertebrae  and  clay 

Of  the  Defunct,  resolved  to  have  some  day 

A  kind  of  Inquest — as  to  form  and  size, 

Of  the  great  Prince,  who  once  in  people's  eyes 
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Stood  forth  pre-eminent,  whose  vengeful  sword 
Had  many  sent  to  death,  e'en  as  his  word, 
Which  hurried  Gaveston  to  a  wretched  doom, 
And  pav'd  the  way  to  Edward's  bloody  tomb. 

And  so  we  left  the  spot  with  measur'd  tread, 
Bearing  aloft  these  Relics  of  the  dead, — 
Relics  that  made  all  feel  how  chang'd  the  scene, 
Since  such  remains,  had  fondly  cherish' d  been ; 
Had  wrought  e'en  Miracles,  as  writers  say, 
When  as  a  saint,  "  St.  Thomas"  had  his  day  ! 
But  now  how  alter'd,  he  could  scarcely  own 
His  Limbs  again,  amidst  that  mass  of  bone! 
How  then  could  any  Stranger  e'er  imagine  it 
To  form  part  of — a  potted,  proud  Plantagenet  ? 
And  thinking  thus,  we  followed  where  our  guide 
Still  led  the  way  from  the  Stone  coffin's  side, 
And  reaching  soon  the  Hall,  just  as  the  bell 
For  dressing  rang, — a  very  welcome  knell, 
Since  all  were  ready,  after  such  a  walk, 
T'  enjoy  a  dinner, — leaving  out  the  talk ; — 
We  at  a  Table,  groaning  with  good  cheer, 
Forgot,  ere  long,  the  Coffin  in  the  Beer ! 
So  the  chief  feature  of  this  most  famous  day 
For  some  time  from  our  mem'ries,  died  away  ! 

Endc  of  Fytte  ye  Seconde. 
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Fytte  ye  Thyhde  and   Laste. 

As  Time  and  Tide  will  not  for  mortals  stay ; 

So  did  our  dinner  glide,  too  soon,  away  ! 

For  at  it,  urg'd  by  Wit  and  gen'rous  Wine, 

Each  of  the  party  in  his  special  line, 

Contrived  to  add  a  something  to  the  whole, 

By  Learning  deep,  or  Extract  quaint  or  droll, 

With  many  a  clever  and  a  well-told  Tale, 

Or  Pun  outrageous,  or  by  Riddle  stale. 

Since  when  we  mention  who  were  present  there, 

Commencing  with  "  Lord  Houghton  in  the  chair  \" 

No  one  will  wonder,  if  indeed  for  once, 

Old  Chronos,  seemed  to  all  a  very  dunce 

To  hurry  on— nor  deign  a  longer  look 

When  Tom  Wright  spoke,  so  like  a  printed  book; 

Or  Reverend  Hartshorne,  in  his  accents  mild, 

Referr'd  to  Hist'ry,  based  on  what  is  styl'd 

Palseographic  reading — awful  work, 

And  which  we're  certain  most  of  us  would  shirk — 

Since  to  obtain  the  knowledge  he  has  won, — 

Dark  Deeds — indeed,  must  constantly  be  done  ! 

And  young  Milnes  Gaskell,  with  his  readings  clear, 

From  varied  volumes,  modern,  old,  and  rare; 

Fresh  from  fair  Isis'  banks — a  student  born, 

And  marked  by  Fate,  high  station  to  adorn! 

Or  Mr.  Forman,  whose  most  kindly  smile, 

When  he  a  Story  tells,  must  all  beguile; 

Or  even  speaks — for  such  his  nature  good, 

No  need  of  words  to  make  him  understood  ! 

And  one  besides,  a  mirthful  waggish  Wight, 

Whose  name  to  whisper  e'en,  would  not  be  right, 
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As  he  is  said  to  sacrifice  his  friends, 

To  gain  a  laugh,  of  course,  for  joking  ends  ! 

Who  dar'd  indeed,  this  very  day  to  try — 

When  that  his  Host  remark'd,  with  humour  dry, 

How  hard  his  new  name,  Houghton,  seemed  to  write, 

Since  few  around  him  knew  the  spelling  quite ! — 

His  hand  at  Classic  pun, — for  then  he  said 

From  what  he'd  always  heard,  or  seen,  or  read, 

Yvcodt  Se  Avtov  !  was  the  hardest  Spell, 

On  which  Man's  mind,  had  ever  had  to  dwell ! 

And  then  came  Tea-time,  with  its  social  chat, 

Not  any  scandal ;  but  what  we  'd  been  at 

During  the  day :  and  so  once  more  the  talk 

Fell  upon  Lancaster,  and  our  morning  walk. 

And  where  the  Coffin  we  have  been  describing, 

With  its  Remains,  should  find  a  place  abiding, 

When  once  again  restored, — within  some  mound, 

With  Cypress  trees,  or  stately  Yews  around  ! 

For  'twas  his  fondest  wish,  his  Lordship  said, 

Some  day  to  raise,  in  mem'ry  of  the  dead, 

A  fitting  Tomb,  with  writing  on  its  wall, 

Justly  to  tell,  what  Vices  caus'd  the  fall 

Of  the  great  Prince :  and  so  into  the  Night 

Our  converse  ran,  until  in  some  affright 

The  Ladies  left  us,  vowing  they  should  dream 

Of  the  dread  Saint;  who,  by  the  Moonlight's  gleam, 

Would  doubtless  walk,  and  utter  dismal  groans, — 

A  headless  Spirit,  searching  for  his  bones ! 

At  this  we  laugh'd — though  wishing  ev'ry  one 

There  might  come  nothing  true  out  of  such  fun  ! 

And  trusting,  when  each  gain'd  his  sleeping  room, 

A  blazing  fire,  would  dispel  the  gloom 

Which  then  crept  o'er  us, — why,  we  could  not  tell — 
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As  shaking  hands,  and  bidding  each  farewell, 
We  sallied  forth,  led  by  our  noble  Host, 
Whose  last  words  were, — "Sleep  well,  and  dream  not  of  the 
Ghost  [» 

Midnight  hath  chim'd,  and  all  the  household  sleep, 

Save  in  one  room,  where  now  our  Muse  must  peep ; 

For  in  it,  tossing  on  a  downy  bed, 

One  wrakeful  Guest  thrusts  forth  a  fever' d  head, 

Intently  listening,  as  a  sound  draws  near, 

Of  something  creeping  slowly,  o'er  his  ear, 

As  if  a  Spirit  from  its  cold,  dark  tomb 

Had  swept  across  the  threshold  of  his  room  ! 

And  lo  !   indeed,  behold  close  standing  by 
The  couch  on  which  our  watchful  friend  doth  lie, 
A  Figure  gaunt  and  grim,  of  warlike  mien, 
With  Head  beneath  his  arm,  is  plainly  seen ! 
The  Head  with  grisly  beard  and  close  shorn  hair; 
Eyes  of  a  dread  and  most  unearthly  stare ! 
No  sound  escapes  its  lips,  save  that  a  sigh, 
Expressive  of  deep  grief  and  agony, 
Falls  now  and  then  upon  the  attent  ear 
Of  our  poor  Friend,  quite  overcome  with  fear ; 
A  Sigh  that  seems  to  say  a  world  of  pain 
Would  be  removed,  if  it  could  speak  again. 

And  so  the  Spectre  stood  in  solemn  calm, 
Till  rous'd  at  length  our  Friend,  with  dire  alarm, 
Thus  broke  the  stillness  of  that  awful  hour, 
And  the  charm  too, — unconscious  of  his  pow'r ! 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us: 
Be  thou  a  Spirit  that  the  Devil  sends  us ; 
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Or  but  a  Ghost  from  Lancaster's  lone  tomb  ? 
I  do  beseech  thee  speak,  or  quit  this  room  \" 

Hardly  had  these  words  fallen  on  the  air, 
Than  the  grim  Spectre,  drawing  forth  a  chair, 
Sat  down  before  a  glass ;  and  then  his  Head 
Replacing  with  much  care,  thus  gravely  said, 
In  accents  clear,  and  most  majestic  style, 
Slowly  uprising — "  List  to  me  awhile, 
And  Fll  relate,  ere  Cock  shall  crow,  my  woes 
In  solemn  Verse, — as  I'm  averse  to  prose  \" 
And  coughing  slightly,  like  a  Nervous  man, 
The  following  Lamentation  he  began : 

Ye  Lamente. 

Five  hundred  years  and  more,  have  fled, 

Since  I  was  plac'd  in  Stone; 
Five  hundred  years  and  more,  are  sped, 
Since  I  lost  my  unhappy  head, 

And  all  I  callM  my  own  ! 

The  wicked  King  who  murther'd  me, 

Soon  after  came  to  grief : 
At  Berkeley  Castle  kilfd  was  he, 
I  must  admit  most  cruelly, 

Yet  still  to  my  relief. 

In  short,  mine  enemies,  all  fell 

By  Water,  Fire,  or  Sword  ; 
And  I  rejoicM  within  my  cell, 
And  learn'd  indeed  to  love  it  well, 

Since  I  became  ador'd  ! 
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They  sent  to  Rome  to  make  me  Saint, 

And  Canonize  my  bones ; 
And  many  a  wearied  Pilgrim's  plaint, 
In  pray'rful  voice, — from  body  faint, 
I've  heard  within  those  stones  ! 


Heal'd  were  the  Sick  that  came  to  me, 
The  Blind  restor'd  to  sight; — 

Ah  !   had  they  only  let  things  be, 

And  Harry  wed  A,  B,  or  C, 
I  had  been  left — all  riffht ! 


But  "  Dissolution"  came  at  last, 
And  with  it  fell  my  Shrine; 
The  howling  Monks  dispers'd  so  fast, 
That  not  a  Record  of  the  past, 
Left  they  to  prove  my  Line  ! 


All  that  they  left  was  a  Stone  chest, 

In  which  my  bones  repos'd ; 
Ah !  then  I  hop'd  for  constant  rest, 
Till  I  in  Grander  glory  drest, 

Should  once  more  be  exposed  ! 


But  all  my  Hopes  were  vain  indeed ; 

For  as  Time  wing'd  his  way, 
A  set  of  "  Savans" — prying  creed, — 
Came  to  my  Tomb  with  impious  speed, 

And  tore  its  lid  away ! 
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They  peer'd  within,  and  saw  my  bones ; 

They  dar'd  my  Skull  to  touch  ! 
And  spite  my  Ghost-like,  unheard  moans, 
They  laughed  and  jok'd  in  flippant  tones; 

Oh  !   Saints,  it  was  too  much  ! 

Again,  they  would  not  let  me  stay, 

In  peace  'neath  Pomfret's  wall ; 
But  had  my  Stone  home  brought  away, 
With  bones,  and  fatty  lumps  of  clay, 

To  Fryston's  noble  Hall ! 

But  here  I  feel  the  thought  will  be, 

To  care  for  my  poor  Bones; 
Since  poets  love  Antiquity, 
And  Houghton's  taste  for  Poesie, 

Will  consecrate  those  Stones. 

So  when  some  Stranger  draweth  near 

My  new  Tomb, — let  him  stay 
In  pity, — for  my  Fate  so  drear; 
And  from  his  Eyelids  drop  a  tear, 

To  wash  my  sins  away  ! 


Thus  having  said,  in  somewhat  happier  tones, 
As  if  rejoic'd  at  thought, — that  his  poor  bones 
Would  some  day  soon  repose,  in  better  style 
Than  they  had  done  for  now  a  dreary  while; — 
The  Spectre,  bowing  with  politest  grace, 
Remov'd  his  Head, — and  vanish' d  into  space ! 
Whilst  our  poor  Friend,  now  left  once  more  alone, 
With  heighten'd  pulse,  and  a  convulsive  groan, 

G 
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Awoke, — and  finding  soon  how  matters  stood, 
Th'  expiring  fire  reviv'd  with  logs  of  wood ; — 
Then  seizing  Pen  and  Paper,  'gan  to  write, — 
As  from  his  eyes,  all  sleep  was  banish'd  quite, — 
The  story  of  his  Dream, — as  here  narrated, — 
And  which  next  morning,  he  of  course  related, 
To  a  most  eager,  and  attentive  throng. 
Thus  having  told  the  Tale, — almost  too  long — 
For  those  whose  nervous  system  is  not  strong; — 
We  humbly  ask  our  readers, — for  the  Muse 
The  many  failings  of  these  Rhymes,  t'  excuse, 
And  bidding  all  fare  well, — o'er  Christmas  cheer, 
Wish  them  a  merry,  and  a  Glad  New  Year ! 

Te  Ende. 


LEGEND    OF    BRIGHTHELMSTONE 
IN  THE   YEAR    1704. 

"  Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato." — Ital.  Prov. 


L  '  E  N  V  O  Y. 


CASTELLAMARE,    PRIMA    SERA. 

HE  sun  of  a  glorious  day  sets  as  I  pen  these  lines, 
his  golden  heams  tinge  the  hemisphere  of  the 
West,  and  as  they  mingle  with  the  hlue  rippling 
waters  of  this  almost  lake,  and  gradually  sink 
beneath  them,  my  thoughts,  wandering  from  things  around, 
strive  to  follow  him  towards  my  home.  Yes,  even  in 
this  delicious  clime,  where  it  is  easier  to  forget  the  sorrows  of 
the  world  than  to  have  a  thought  of  them — a  clime  such  as 
Eden's  must  have  been  ! — there  is  something  in  the  thought  of 
home  more  satisfactory  to  the  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land,  than 
the  endless  variety  of  wonders  which  are  ever  attracting  him. 
But  I  must  not  be  tempted  to  discourse  of  "  home",  my  pen  is 
far  too  humble  for  so  grateful  a  duty,  and  besides  I  have  other 
food  for  your  entertainment ;  so  as  I  have  much  to  write,  ere 
the  departed  orb,  whose  bright  colours  yet  gleam  in  the  sky, 
shall  appear  to  me  again,  and  as  the  barque,  which  is  to  convey 
this  to  you  over  the  "far  blue  wave",  is  floating  gracefully 
before  me,  ready  to  sail  at  early  morn,  I  will  at  once  begin  my 
narrative. 


A  few  evenings  ago,  as  I  was  strolling  along  the  via  Toledo, 
with  its  crowds  of  busy,  bustling  people,  admiring  the  bright 
eyes  and  sunny  smiles  of  the  Neapolitan  women,  and  the  smart 
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and  varied  dresses  of  the  Contadini,  who  were  thronging  on 
with  restless  and  untiring  zeal,  it  took  my  fancy  to  turn  down  a 
long  and  narrow  street,  which  quickly  brought  me  to  a  part  of 
the  fair  city  I  had  never  before  seen ;  the  houses,  or  lofty  piles 
of  irregular  buildings,  were  old  and  dilapidated,  and  with  their 
dingy  looks,  miserable  lattices,  and  ragged  stone  entrances, 
reminding  me  strongly  of  some  of  the  closes  of  Edinburgh, 
marked  externally  the  abode  of  wretchedness  and  despair. 

While  slowly  walking  through  this  almost  deserted  region, 
presenting  a  sad  contrast  to  the  gay  Toledo  I  had  so  lately 
quitted,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  window  on  the  upper 
floor  of  a  tall,  dreary-looking  house,  by  the  agitated  manner  of  a 
black-eyed,  care-worn  girl,  who  ever  and  anon,  wringing  her 
hands  in  evident  distress,  looked  forth  from  the  opened  casement 
with  anxious  and  enquiring  glances;  her  wild  yet  brilliant  eyes 
at  length  lighted  upon  me,  and  in  a  moment  the  painful  aspect 
of  her  features  changed  to  an  expression  of  almost  frantic  joy; 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  the  distance  rendering  nearly 
indistinct,  she  beckoned  me  with  all  the  earnestness  in  her  power 
to  hasten  to  her.  My  sympathy  for  the  poor  girl  being 
awakened,  and  my  ardent  love  of  adventure  excited,  I  paused 
not  a  moment  to  consider  the  consequences  of  any  act  of 
imprudence,  but  bounding  across  the  uneven  roadway,  into  the 
depths  of  the  forbidding  entrance  to  the  house,  was  soon 
ascending  a  number  of  bewildering  and  creaking  stairs ;  by  dint 
of  great  perseverance,  I  at  last  arrived  at  the  open  door  of  a 
long,  low,  and  gloomy  apartment,  the  window  of  which,  from 
the  thickness  and  coarseness  of  its  glass,  serving  rather  to 
exclude  than  to  admit  the  light;  however,  from  the  few  rays 
that  did  pierce  into  the  chamber,  aided  by  the  faint  glimmerings 
of  a  small  antique  lamp,  which  hung  before  a  figure  of  the 
"  Saviour",  carved  in  lapis  lazuli,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a 
tolerably   accurate   view   of   the   interior.      Kneeling  before   the 
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above-mentioned  image,  and  totally  absorbed  in  the  performance 
of  her  devotions,  I  perceived  a  female,  whose  dress  and  appear- 
ance at  once  betrayed  the  mysterious  girl,  for  whom  I  felt  so 
deeply  interested. 

As  my  presence  remained  unheeded,  I  silently  entered  the 
barely  furnished  room,  in  one  corner  of  which  I  noticed  for  the 
first  time  a  miserable  kind  of  bed,  on  which,  from  a  faint 
moaning  and  an  uneasy,  restless  motion  of  the  clothes,  I  con- 
cluded some  sick  person  to  be  lying. 

In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  across  my  brain,  and  I  at  once 
felt  that  the  dark  and  flowing  character  of  my  dress  had  caused 
the  poor  desponding  girl,  now  so  wrapt  in  her  thanksgiving,  to 
take  me  for  a  practiser  in  physic,  and  that  the  hapless  being, 
stretched  on  the  lowly  pallet  before  me,  was  the  patient  for 
whose  sufferings  I  had  been  thus  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
administer. 

Hardly  had  this  idea  presented  itself,  or  I  could  even  deter- 
mine in  what  way  to  act,  than  the  pious  girl  arose  from  her 
prostrate  condition,  and  beholding  me,  invoked  a  blessing,  in 
her  soft  musical  Italian,  on  my  head,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  kissing  my  cheek  several  times  with  great 
emotion,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Gently  disengaging  her  convulsive  grasp,  and  placing  her  on 
the  only  seat  I  could  perceive ; — in  my  bad  and  broken  Italian, 
I  tried  to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  entreating  to  know  in  what,  or 
how,  I  could  assist  her.  To  my  surprise  and  delight  she 
answered  in  English,  with  a  few  words  here  and  there  in 
French, — oh !  how  those  familiar  tones  thrilled  through  my 
heart !  doubly  delightful  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
given, — that  her  father  was  lying  on  the  bed  "  very,  very  ill", 
and  then  slowly  shaking  her  head  with  an  expression  of  despair, 
her  moistened  eyes  were  again  suffused  with  tears ;  pausing  for 
a  moment  to  recover  herself,  she  added   that  "  she   thought  he 
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was  dying !  but  since  I  had  arrived  he  would  be  saved,  and  live 
with  her  to  bless  his  kind  restorer".  Pitying  her  mistake  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  had  not  the  power  to  undeceive  her  ; 
and  allowing  her,  therefore,  to  lead  me  to  the  bed,  I  took  down 
the  u  ill-fed  lamp",  and  by  its  feeble  light,  carefully  examined 
the  face  of  the  sick  man;  and  such  a  face  !  I  have  seldom  seen  : 
though  pale  and  wan  from  illness,  it  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
the  heads  which  "  Rembrandt"  loved  to  paint,  and  in  spite  of  a 
grisly  beard,  there  was  an  expression  in  his  languid  look  that 
told  me  he  was  no  foreigner,  but  an  Englishman.  I  could  not 
then  make  further  observation,  for  I  perceived  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  busy  with  its  feeble  victim,  and  when  I  found  the 
poor  man's  pulse  it  was  hardly  beating.  Requesting  the  weeping 
girl  to  bring  some  water  which  stood  nigh,  I  bathed  his  parched 
and  feverish  brow  with  the  cool,  refreshing  liquid ;  what  further 
to  do,  I  knew  not !  The  water  seemed  to  renovate  him  a  little, 
for  he  opened  his  hitherto  closed  eyes,  and  cast  a  vacant  gaze 
around ;  then  motioning  as  if  he  would  drink,  his  attentive 
daughter  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment.  He  took  a  long  draught, 
and  as  he  drained  the  cup  I  perceived  a  great  change  come 
upon  him ;  his  glossy  sunken  eyes  were  lit  with  an  unusual  fire, 
adding  vet  more  to  the  ghastly  appearance  of  his  features.  After 
he  had  finished  drinking,  he  made  an  effort  to  sit  up,  but  would 
have  fallen  back  again  from  weakness,  had  not  his  ever  watchful 
child  propped  him  with  a  pillow ;  regarding  her  with  a  look  of 
intense  kindness,  I  saw  his  lips  quiver  as  if  he  would  speak,  and 
each  of  us  eagerly  bending  forward,  I  heard  him  pronounce  in 
English — the  words  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears — "  Bless  thee  ! 
may  God  bless  thee  !  Estelle  !"  He  spoke  no  more, — there  was 
a  slight  movement  of  his  frame,  and  the  old  man  closed  his  eyes 
for  ever.  Estelle  seeing  what  had  happened,  with  a  stifled 
scream,  ejaculating  "  Padre  mio",  fell  senseless  on  the  pallet ! 
****** 
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Since  the  above  occurrence,  I  have  made  many  ineffectual 
attempts  to  find  out  who  the  old  man  and  his  daughter  were ; 
for  after  leaving  poor  Estelle,  well  cared  for  by  the  people  of  the 
house,  to  whom  I  gave,  and  promised  a  further  supply  of  money 
for  the  purpose,  I  never  saw  her  more.  On  calling  the  next  day, 
I  learnt  that  a  carriage  with  a  dashing  equipage,  had  early  that 
same  morning  taken  her  away,  they  knew  not  where;  all 
demands  had  been  settled,  and  orders  given  for  the  funeral  to 
take  place  immediately. 

For  some  time,  the  memory  of  the  circumstance  dwelt 
uneasily  upon  my  mind;  but  as  one  cannot  remain  long  sad  at  a 
place  like  Naples,  I  soon  recovered  my  former  composure,  and 
had  nearly  lost  sight  of  the  adventure  altogether — when  one 
afternoon,  in  pressing  through  a  crowd  to  obtain  a  view  of  a 
procession,  I  felt  something  thrust  into  my  hand  ;  I  grasped  it, 
and  on  looking  clown  perceived  a  packet,  directed  in  a  hurried 
manner  "Au  jeune  Anglais" ;  my  first  impulse  was  to  follow 
and  question  the  bearer  of  the  paper,  whom  I  fancied  I  saw 
retreating,  but  finding  the  crowd  too  great  to  allow  me  to  do  so, 
I  returned  as  speedily  as  possible  to  my  lodgings,  then  in  the 
Chiaja;  hastily  tearing  open  the  enclosure,  a  scrap  of  paper  fell 
to  the  ground,  in  the  same  hand  as  the  direction,  the  words 
were  few,  and  evidently  written  in  great  agitation;  they  ran 
thus — "Accept  these,  kind  stranger,  they  are  all  I  can  offer  for 
your  goodness :  Alcun  s'avanza,  I  am  disturbed  :  Adieu  pour 
jamais  !  Je  suis  heureuse  :  Estelle." 

A  tear  had  fallen  on  the  paper,  as  if  in  contradiction  of  the 
last  line  of  her  short  note.  Poor  Estelle !  I  thought,  what 
stern  destiny  may  not  be  thine  !  and  for  some  moments  I  was 
buried  in  profound  and  sorrowful  meditation ;  my  eyes  rested  at 
length  on  the  packet  which  lay  before  me,  examining  which,  I 
was  joyed  to  find  it  contained  manuscripts,  written  in  an  old- 
fashioned  style, — romaunts  and  legends,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
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of  an  extremely  interesting  character.  I  kissed  them,  as  I  once 
more  thought  of  poor  Estelle,  and  locking  them  as  treasures  in 
my  "portfeuille",  determined  at  some  future  time  to  re-write 
and  transmit  them  for  your  reading.  That  time  having  arrived, 
I  herewith  send  you  one,  which,  though  but  a  sketch,  will 
doubtless  interest  you,  from  being  a  tradition  of  the  spot  near 
which  you  reside. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CASTLE    BEAUMONT THE    STORM. 


The  hissing  waves  did  lash  the  shore, 
And  far  around  was  borne  the  roar  ! 
The  Curlew  rose,  and  its  shrill  cry 
Proclaim'd  a  tempest  dread  was  nigh. — MS. 

[N  a  large,  deep  recess,  formed  by  a  projecting  bay- 
window,  whose  stained  lattice-panes  appeared  the 
smaller,  from  its  massive  oaken  frames  and  mullions, 
two  maidens  were  seated  at  work ;  and  although 
they  were  apparently  occupied  intently  with  their  needles,  by  the 
quick  and  uneasy  glances  shot  ever  and  anon  around,  as  well  as 
by  their  conversation,  carried  on  in  short  and  hurried  sentences, 
it  was  evident  their  minds  were  less  engrossed  by  their  visible 
occupation,  than  on  some  other  subject  of  deeper  interest. 

"  I  fear  me,  dear  Fawn",  said  the  younger,  tl  we  shall  ere 
long  have  stormy  weather,  the  clouds  drive  by  with  so  much 
swiftness,  and  by  the  evening  gun,  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the 
sea  in  darkness,  an  omen  betokening  ill." 

"Alas!  sister  Alence",  responded  the  other,  "  your  fears,  I 
think,  are  too  true;  for  see",  she  continued,  pointing  to  the 
window,  <fthe  bosom  of  the  ocean  appears  troubled,  and  I  hear 
that    peculiar    moaning   of   the    wind,  which    is    generally    the 
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precursor  of  a  tempest,  though,  may  Heaven  grant  in  this  case 
it  prove  otherwise." 

"  Amen",  said  Fawn,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  and  both  for  a 
time  were  silent.  As  they  proceeded  in  their  employment,  the 
gloominess  of  the  weather  increased,  gusts  of  wind  breaking  the 
former  stillness  of  the  evening,  whilst  the  dull  roaring  of  the 
distant  waves  seemed  to  announce  the  coming  storm.  A  damp, 
chilly  atmosphere  crept  around,  rendering  the  external  aspect 
sombre  and  dreary;  and  the  sisters,  seemingly  lost  in  their  own 
melancholy  reflections,  spoke  little  more. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  sitting  was  one  of  those  hand- 
some chambers  so  common  in  the  large  straggling  mansions  on 
our  sea-coast,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  though  few  of  these  buildings  now  remain  entire,  there  yet 
exists  sufficient  evidence  to  show,  they  were  as  much  intended 
for  repelling  the  attacks,  of  our  then  predatory  neighbours,  the 
French,  as  for  lordly  residence.  This  was  a  dark,  wainscotted 
apartment,  with  a  massive  heavy  cornice  of  carved  oak  running 
throughout  the  top,  which  supported  a  ceiling  on  which  was 
painted  some  piece,  half  allegorical,  half  real.  The  walls  were 
bare,  except  where  here  and  there  adorned  by  some  grim  old 
portrait,  looking  coldly  from  out  its  dingy  frame.  An  immense 
chimney  with  its  elaborately  worked  mantel-tree,  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  the  further  extremity  of  the  room,  over  which 
were  ranged,  with  some  pretension  to  order,  various  weapons  of 
the  middle  ages,  such  as  battle  axes,  partisans,  and  cross  bows, 
which  had  probably  belonged  to  some  earlier  branches  of  the 
family.  A  large  fire  which  had  been  burning  brightly,  with 
that  sparkling,  crackling  flame,  which  makes  a  November's 
evening  so  delightful,  had  exhausted  its  impetuous  force,  and 
was  sunk  into  a  quiet  and  subdued  glow,  shedding  a  deep  red 
glare  on  the  space  in  front,  partly  occupied  by  a  table  of  polished 
walnut-wood,  with  large  and  handsomely  carved  feet,  a  low  and 
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luxurious  couch,  and  several  well-stuffed  high-backed  chairs. 
The  recess  or  bay  in  which  the  sisters  sat,  was  raised  two  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  polished  oaken  floor,  the  better  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  wide  spreading  prospect  before  the  window; 
whilst  a  terrace,  with  an  embattled  palisade,  ran  immediately  in 
front,  whereonto  the  casement  opened.  Evening  was  fast 
closing  in,  and  the  green  sloping  park,  with  its  rows  of  gaunt, 
naked-looking  trees,  like  spectres  in  the  uncertain  light,  were 
quickly  fading  from  the  view,  and  the  sea,  which  from  being  in 
front  of  the  terrace,  appeared  to  wash  the  very  extremity  of  the 
park,  was  at  this  time  only  discernible  by  the  flashes  of  white 
light,  produced  by  the  foam  of  some  wave  shot  into  the  air, 
breaking  before  it  reached  the  shore.  Large  dark  masses  of 
cloud  continued  to  roll  over  the  sky  in  wild  disorder,  and  the 
wind  had  greatly  increased  in  violence,  when  the  long  silence 
preserved  by  the  sisters  was  at  last  broken  by  the  eldest,  who, 
laying  aside  her  embroidery,  said,  "  I  can  no  longer  work, 
Alence;  the  cold  wind  and  dampness  of  the  air  cast  a  chill 
about  me,  I  cannot  shake  off.  I  would  that  Hanger  and  Fulke 
were  here,  for,  by  Marquette's  account,  the  fleet  with  Sir 
Cloudesley  has  been  some  days  anchored  off  Spithead,  and  yet 
no  letters  nor  any  tidings  have  we  received  from  them. 
Methinks,  that  after  so  long  an  absence,  they  might  have 
bestirred  themselves,  and  have  been  with  us  by  this/' 

a  Indeed,  dear  Fawn,"  replied  Alence,  "  Fulke  Attehill  or 
Hanger  Homfray  would,  I  trow,  give  much  to  be  here,  but  the 
rules  of  the  service  are  strict,  and  their  presence  may  be  much 
needed ;  even  granting  the  rumour  of  the  fleet's  arrival  to  be 
true,  they  would  have  to  undergo  quarantine,  which  would  of 
necessity  detain  them,  and  as  to  writing,  sailors,  you  know,  are 
not  fond  of  such  modes  of  communication,  and  too  much 
employed  generally  to  think  of  so  irksome  a  duty ;  besides, 
dearest  Fawn,  they  may  intend  to  surprise   us   by  their  sudden 
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appearance,  and  if  so,  would  endeavour  to  keep  their  arrival  a 
secret/' 

"True,  Alence",  returned  Fawn,  "all  you  say  is  very 
probable;  yet  I  feel  so  anxious  to  behold  them,  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking  they  might  have  left  the  Royal  Anne;  I  am 
sure  their  admiral,  Uncle  Beaumont,  would  have  given  them 
permission/' 

"And  how  know  you,  dear  Fawn,  that  Admiral  Beaumont 
has  power  to  permit  them  to  quit  their  ship  ?  He  is  but  rear- 
admiral,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  being  in  command  of  the  fleet. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  they  will  both  be  here  as 
soon  as  their  duties  permit  them ;  my  only  anxiety  is,  lest  they 
should  attempt  to  set  out  to  us  during  such  tempestuous 
weather/' 

"  Nay,  Alence",  said  the  now  alarmed  Fawn,  "  you  do  not 
imagine  they  would  be  foolish  enough  to  come  by  sea,  after  so 
many  accidents  have  occurred  on  this  coast !  I  should  be  still 
more  troubled  if  I  thought  so." 

"  However  much  we  may  regret  it,  Fawn,  it  is,  I  fear,  too 
likely  they  would,  being  by  far  their  quickest  and  readiest  route; 
besides,  in  fine  weather,  the  voyage  is  very  pleasant,  and  men  of 
their  profession  have  a  contempt  for  our  slow  mode  of  land 
travelling/' 

"  May  all  good  powers,  then,  watch  over  and  protect  them, 
on  such  a  night  as  this  is  like  to  be!"  exclaimed  Fawn,  in  a 
voice  filled  with  emotion  ;  "  for,  little  sailor  that  I  am,  I  foretell 
a  tempest  is  at  hand,  and  by  those  clouds  so  black  and  murky, 
it  will  be  long  and  violent  \" 

At  this  moment  the  long  threatening  rain  descended  in  a 
perfect  torrent,  and  an  intense  and  brilliant  flash  of  lightning 
darted  from  the  heavens — illuming  the  dense  atmosphere;  it 
was  followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder  so  near,  that  its  dire  roar, 
appearing  to  rock  the  very  earth,  shook  to  their  foundations  the 
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time  honoured   walls  of  Castle  Beaumont,  by  which   title   the 
old  mansion  was  universally  known. 

With  an  exclamation  of  terror,  Fawn  and  Alence  Beaumont 
retreated  from  their  position  in  the  window,  and  summoning 
their  attendant,  Marquette,  its  huge  oak  defences  strongly 
barred  with  iron  were  quickly  put  to,  and  the  tapestried 
hangings  having  been  drawn,  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  to 
them  somewhat  deadened ;  fresh  logs  being  heaped  upon  the 
fire,  and  a  large  branch  lamp  placed  on  the  table,  the  sisters 
drew  near  to  the  once  more  blazing  hearth,  but  listening  to  the 
wind  which  blew  in  loud  and  frequent  gusts,  and  the  rain  that 
pattered  and  beat  against  the  casement  with  great  force,  their 
thoughts  were  soon  buried  in  the  many  sad  and  painful  con- 
templations, which  the  wildness  of  the  night  gave  rise  to. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE       SEA       PASSAGE. 

"  The  owl  shrieked,     ...     an  evil  sign  ; 
The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time  ; 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees  ; 
The  raven  rook'd  her  in  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung." — Hen.  VI. 

Midnight  at  length  arrived,  and  with  it  the  tempest — bad  as 
it  had  been  before — seemed  only  to  be  commencing,  such  was 
its  continued  fury  and  violence. 

No  longer  did  Castle  Beaumont  present  the  same  quiet  and 
peaceful  appearance  it  generally  exhibited,  all  within  it  was 
bustle  and  confusion,  as  if  the  warring  elements  had  inspired  its 
inmates  with  the  same  disturbed  and  turbulent  spirit  by  which 
they  appeared  to  be  set  in  motion  :  large  fires  were  burning  in 
its  many  chambers;  domestics  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
the  venerable  housekeeper,  Margery,  with  the  old  steward  Paul, 
were  bustling  about,  with  an  activity  and  vigour  belied  by  their 
appearance;  the  hall  itself  wore  a  look  of  unaccustomed 
confusion,  for  around  its  huge  and  blazing  hearths,  lounged 
groups  of  shivering,  half-clothed  beings,  to  whose  wants  and 
necessities  the  zealous  attendants  were  kindly  administering. 
These  wretched  objects  were  fishermen  and  other  poor  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  cottages  and  dwellings  had  already 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  pitiless  nature  of  the  raging  tempest,  and 
who,  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  their  habitations  and  homes, 
together  with  all  they  possessed,  had  hastened  with  their  wives 
and  families  for  succour  and  safety  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle.      Upon  the  approach  of  night,  and  before  the  storm  had 
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arrived  at  its  present  height,  the  sisters,  with  a  promptitude 
and  zeal  truly  worthy  of  their  hospitable  house,  had  caused  the 
beacon  on  the  topmost  turret  of  the  castle  to  be  lighted,  and  the 
alarum  bell  to  be  rung,  to  indicate  to  forlorn  and  houseless 
wanderers  that  shelter  and  protection  there  awaited  them. 

Though  greatly  alarmed  and  terrified  themselves,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  to  be  seen  giving  directions  with  a  firmness 
and  composure  which  inspired  general  confidence ;  passing 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  anon  descending  to  the 
hall,  they  sought  by  their  presence,  and  by  every  act  of  kind 
attention,  to  bring  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  broken 
hearted  and  hapless  beings  who  filled  the  mansion.  No  longer 
were  complaints  heard :  but  forgetful  awhile  of  the  hardness  of 
their  lot,  many  were  to  be  seen  offering  up  prayers  of  grateful 
thankfulness,  that  they  had  met  with  such  kind  treatment  in 
this  the  hour  of  their  affliction. 

Every  now  and  then  some  haggard,  worn-out  straggler 
tottered  in,  with  fearful  tidings  of  the  fatal  progress  of  the 
storm;  of  houses  falling  and  burying  whole  families  in  one 
common  ruin ;  of  churches  being  blown  down,  with  their 
leaden  roofs  rolled  up  like  paper;  of  groves  of  trees  uprooted 
and  whirled  around  with  a  power  that  baffled  description ; 
of  men  and  women,  driven  from  their  falling  abodes,  ranging 
open  fields  for  the  sake  of  safety,  and  of  others  searching  for 
their  missing  children,  with  loud  cries  of  despair,  until,  stricken 
by  the  lightning,  or  perishing  from  exhaustion,  death  silenced 
their  lamentations,  and  so  relieved  them  from  their  miseries ! 

Such  were  some  of  the  frightful  pictures  drawn,  the  dreadful 
tales  narrated,  yet  the  sisters  persevered  in  their  good  work, 
when  stouter  hearts  might  have  been  appalled ;  nor  was  it 
till  the  inmates  of  the  hall  began  to  exhibit  some  appear- 
ance of  general  comfort,  and  they  had  obtained  a  strict 
assurance    that    should    fresh    intelligence    arrive,    or   anything 
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important  happen,  it  should  be  communicated  to  them,  that 
they  would  listen  to  the  often  repeated  entreaties  of  both  Paul 
and  Margery,  to  retire  to  their  chamber,  and  snatch  some  slight 
repose. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  half  an  hour  elapsed  since  they 
departed  from  the  hall,  than  a  loud  knocking  at  their  chamber 
door,  disturbed  the  still  waking  sisters.  Startled  at  the  noise, 
the  trembling  Marquette  demanded  who  was  there,  and  being 
answered  in  the  well-known  voice  of  Paul,  immediately  admitted 
him.  With  no  small  diffidence,  however,  did  the  old  man  enter 
the  young  ladies'  apartment;  but,  considering  the  importance  of 
his  mission,  and  there  being  no  time  for  delay,  he  without 
further  hesitation  related  to  his  anxious  listeners,  that  a  half- 
drowned  fisherman  had  just  arrived,  bringing  the  tidings  that  a 
large  and  bulky  vessel  had  been  descried  through  the  gloom, 
driving  with  a  headlong,  and  it  was  to  be  feared,  an  unmanage-  . 
able  course  through  the  boisterous  waves,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Flinstone  rocks  at  the  end  of  the  Park,  as  signals  of  distress 
had  been  made  from  her  with  lights  and  fires,  and  several  guns 
discharged  to  gain  assistance,  and  that  he,  with  several  fishermen 
of  Brighthelmstone,  who  attempted  to  launch  a  boat  to  the 
ship's  aid,  were  nearly  lost  in  the  surf;  that  he  had  hurried  with 
the  intelligence  to  the  castle,  thinking  by  means  of  the  "Sea- 
passage",  some  help  might  yet  be  afforded  to  those  on  board. 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  man's  report,  and  Paul  wound  up 
his  narrative  by  saying  that  he  had  already  collected  some  able 
men,  with  lanterns  and  torches,  and  everything  necessary  for  an 
expedition  to  the  rocks,  and  that  he  himself  only  waited  his 
young  mistresses'  permission  to  lead  the  party. 

During  the  old  steward's  recital,  though  the  sisters  maintained 
a  subdued,  calm  air,  their  countenances  betrayed  the  conflicting 
feelings  of  their  hearts ;  for  their  vivid  imagination  had  at  once 
depicted  to    them,  in   the   half-wrecked  vessel,  the  ship  of  their 
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uncle  Beaumont,  and,  for  a  time,  they  seemed  lost  in  the  tearful- 
ness of  this  presage,  until  Fawn,  with  a  desperate  effort,  thus 
spoke — "  Go,  Paul,  lose  no  further  time,  too  much  of  which 
has  been  lost  already !  descend  with  your  men  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cavern,  where  in  a  few  moments,  I  and  my  sister  will 
meet  you ;  and  may  Heaven  prosper  the  undertaking."  Saying 
which,  she  gently  led  the  astonished  old  man  to  the  door,  and 
closing  it  after  him,  her  bright  eyes  flashing  as  if  from  inspira- 
tion, thus  addressed  her  weeping  sister, — "  Alence  !  this  is  no 
time  for  grief !  a  power  greater  than  all  ordains  this  trial,  and 
we  must  not  shrink  from  the  encounter;  this  ship,  some 
unknown  feeling  tells  me,  is  none  other  than  the  Royal  Anne, 
containing  lives  dearer  far  to  us  than  our  own  ;  shall  it,  then, 
be  hereafter  said,  that  the  Beaumonts  suffered  their  kinsmen  to 
perish  alone,  and  unassisted  !  when  by  their  presence  they  might 
have  succoured  them  ?" 

"  No,  Fawn,  it  never  shall  be  said  !"  responded  in  a  firm  voice 
the  no  longer  sorrowing  Alence.  "  I  am  ready  to  follow  you  to 
the  assistance  of  these  unfortunates,  and  I  feel  my  strength 
increased  by  the  thoughts  of  performing  so  holy  a  duty  1" 

Hurriedly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Marquette,  who  begged 
and  entreated  them  in  tears  to  remain,  throwing  on  some  cloaks, 
and  drawing  the  hoods  tightly  over  their  heads,  the  sisters  set 
off  in  silence  towards  the  steep  passages  that  led  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  house.  After  much  descending  and  turning,  they 
arrived  at  a  large  vaulted  chamber,  supported  by  great  pillars  of 
stone,  where  they  found  Paul  with  a  party  of  four  or  five  men, 
with  dry  wood,  ropes,  bars  of  iron  and  other  needful  things, 
awaiting  their  arrival  at  the  head  of  a  large  open  trap-door, 
which  displayed  a  flight  of  natural  stone  steps  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Here,  also,  they  met  old  Margery,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  faithful  Marquette  used  every  kind  of  earnest 
solicitation  to  prevent  their  going,  but  in  vain;  and  the  fearless 
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girls  left  them  to  weep  and  lament  together  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  whilst  they  journeyed  on  through  the  sombre  and  silent 
pathway,  made  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

"The  Sea-passage/'  as  it  was  called,  was  a  subterraneous 
path  or  tunnel,  cut  through  the  solid  cliff  on  which  the  mansion 
was  built,  extending  by  a  winding  way  to  the  beach  at  the 
extremity  of  the  park,  or  rather  to  an  opening  in  the  rocks, 
midway  between  the  sands  beneath  at  low  water,  and  the  top  of 
the  East  Cliff,  as  the  range  of  chalk  and  flint  ridges  were,  and 
to  this  day  are  called.  It  had  been  intended,  when  first  con- 
structed, as  a  means  of  escape  in  time  of  need  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle;  and  rumour,  with  her  thousand  tongues,  had 
already  promulgated  many  tales  and  legends  in  connection  with 
it;  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was,  that  the  unfortunate 
Charles  the  Second,  after  the  disastrous  defeat  he  sustained  at 
Worcester,  then  some  fifty  years  ago,  being  sheltered  in  great 
privacy  at  the  castle  by  the  father  of  Fawn  and  Alence  Beau- 
mont, had  ultimately,  by  this  very  passage,  made  his  escape 
from  England  on  board  a  vessel  previously  secured  for  him 
at  the  little  port  of  Shoreham,  close  by.  Thus  the  story  went, 
and  many  vouched  that  old  Paul  knew  more  about  it  than 
he  chose  to  tell.  Be  that  as  it  might,  he  was  the  only  one 
in  the  house  who  had  been  there  long  enough  to  remember 
it;  his  old  master,  the  father  of  the  young  ladies,  having  died 
in  their  childhood,  and  Dame  Margery,  who,  though  she  was 
quite  as  old  as  he,  had  not  been  at  the  castle  above  thirteen 
years,  having  been  brought  there  as  nurse  to  her  young 
mistresses,  by  the  present  possessor  of  the  estate,  Admiral 
Beaumont,  their  uncle  and  appointed  guardian. 

The  party,  of  whom  we  have  for  some  time  lost  sight,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  narrow  and  damp  archway,  guided  by  Paul,  in 
front,  with  a  flaming  torch.  The  tempest  raging  overhead  was 
now  no  longer  heard;  a  solemn  death-like  silence  reigned  around, 
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save  the  noise  created  by  themselves  in  following  the  dreary  road  ; 
as  they  approached,  however,  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  sea 
shore,  frequent  gusts  of  wind  assailed  them,  extinguishing 
occasionally  their  leader's  torch,  but  which,  by  means  of  the 
lanterns,  was  soon  relit.  A  few  more  windings  brought  them  so 
near  the  extremity  of  the  passage  that  they  were  enabled  to  hear 
the  dashing  and  roaring  of  the  sea  in  all  its  fierceness,  and  they 
shortly  arrived  at  a  massive  door,  heavily  fastened  and  thickly 
studded  with  iron,  set  firmly  in  the  rock.  After  a  short  delay, 
this  door  was  opened,  and  the  party  found  themselves  in  a 
moment  exposed  to  all  the  frightfulness  of  the  scene  before  them. 
Then  it  was  that  the  stillness  of  the  cavern  in  which  they  had  been 
shut  up,  made  the  fury  of  the  elements  appear  twice  as  formidable, 
and  a  feeling  of  terror  crept  over  the  startled  girls;  but  their 
anxiety  concerning  the  fate  of  the  vessel  made  them  soon  forget 
their  fears,  and  they  eagerly  followed  Paul,  who  led  them  to  a 
kind  of  gallery  in  the  cliff,  having  in  front  some  huge  fragments 
of  flint  and  chalk,  which  externally  hid  the  doorway  in  the  rock. 
On  one  side,  a  steep  and  circuitous  path  was  formed  in  the  chalk 
down  to  the  beach,  and  on  the  other  raged,  in  the  depths  of  the 
precipice  they  stood  above,  the  boiling  waters  of  the  troubled 
ocean.  Owing  to  the  intense  darkness,  to  which  their  eyes  were 
yet  unaccustomed,  no  objects  were  visible,  and  Fawn  and  Alence 
pressed  their  hands  together,  as  if  to  seek  comfort  from  each 
other's  presence.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  their  eyes 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  dread  gloom,  their  hearts  ceased  to 
beat  so  violently  as  on  their  first  arrival.  The  fierce  howlings  of 
the  wind,  and  the  rude  splashings  of  the  rising  waves,  no  longer 
alarmed  them  ;  and,  wholly  forgetful  of  the  dangers  of  their 
situation,  these  heroic  girls  alone  thought  of  the  noble  cause 
that  had  brought  them  to  the  spot. 

Paul  and  his  men  having,  meanwhile,  taken  the  precaution  of 
leaving  a  lighted  lantern,  and  a  few  of  the  heavier  materials,  in 
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an  opening  by  the  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  busied 
themselves  in  selecting  a  spot  sufficiently  sheltered  from  the 
weather  whereon  to  raise  a  beacon ;  and  in  a  little  time,  with 
the  dry  wood  they  had  brought  with  them,  a  blazing  pile  was 
made,  which,  spite  of  the  rain  and  wind,  sent  its  bright, 
flickering  flame  high  into  the  hazy  atmosphere.  Straining  their 
eyes,  the  eager  party  endeavoured  to  gaze  beyond  the  range  of 
the  fire's  lurid  glare,  but  all  in  vain,  for  nought  could  be 
discerned  in  the  resounding  gulf  than  clouds  and  sea,  com- 
mingled in  one  stern  embrace.  At  length,  midst  the  din  of 
conflicting  sounds,  the  loud  and  near  boom  of  a  gun  broke  upon 
the  ear. 

"  Merciful  power,  they  yet  live  1"  exclaimed  Fawn,  in  a 
voice  of  grateful  thankfulness,  "we  are  in  time.  Pile  up  the 
fire;   they  see  our  beacon." 

Another  and  another  gun  proclaimed  that  Fawn  conjectured 
rightly,  and  that  their  signal  was  perceived ;  still  was  there 
nothing  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  to  be  seen,  though  the 
loudness  of  the  reports  confirmed  the  worst  suspicions  of  her 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  rocks,  then  known  as  Flinstone,  as 
has  been  already  noted. 

Whilst  every  nerve  was  strained  to  obtain  the  least  glimpse 
of  the  vessel,  a  lightning  flash,  more  intense,  and  of  longer 
duration  than  any  that  had  yet  preceded  it,  for  a  few  moments 
laid  bare  the  whole  expanse  of  the  boisterous  and  foaming 
waters,  and  a  large  ship,  evidently  in  great  distress,  and  nearly 
mastless,  was  clearly  perceptible  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  plunging  recklessly  amidst  the  breakers;  and  although 
not  the  least  semblance  of  a  sail  was  to  be  seen,  she  appeared  to 
be  driving  onwards  to  the  rocks  with  fearful  impetuosity.  But 
the  thoughts  produced  by  this  sight  in  the  minds  of  the  anxious 
spectators  were  quickly  put  to  flight  by  a  sudden,  dread  shock 
of  thunder,  which,  quickly  following   the   lightning  flash,  burst 
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immediately  over  their  heads.  The  bellowings  of  the  turbulent 
ocean,  the  fierce  blusterings  of  the  wind,  were  no  longer  heard 
in  that  one  long-continued  explosion  of  nature's  dark  artillery ; 
the  rock  tottered  on  which  they  stood,  and  an  immense  fragment, 
separating  at  their  side,  fell  with  an  awful  crash  into  the 
hissing  vortex  beneath.  The  whole  party  were  so  terror-stricken, 
that,  save  one  fisherman  and  old  Paul, all  the  men  fled  precipitately, 
regardless  of  those  they  left  behind.  When  the  prolonged  peal 
at  length  died  away,  there  appeared  to  be  a  comparative  calm, 
though  the  direful  tempest  still  raged  with  unabated  fury.  The 
sea,  meanwhile,  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height,  as  if,  in  obedience 
to  the  thunder's  angry  summons,  with  a  determination  to  over- 
whelm the  earth  with  its  mighty  waters  •  and  the  rain,  moreover, 
descended  in  such  streams,  that  the  gates  of  Heaven  seemed  to 
be  again  opened. 

Cowering  beneath  the  rock,  the  sisters,  who  had  exhibited 
during  this  dreadful  scene  the  greatest  magnanimity,  endea- 
voured, with  the  two  remaining  men,  in  some  degree,  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  pitiless  rain.  The  fire,*  no  longer  able 
to  withstand  the  deluge  of  waters  thus  incessantly  poured 
upon  it,  at  length  sunk,  and  soon  became  totally  extinguished, 
thus  making  them  the  more  sensible  of  the  wretchedness  of  their 
condition;  and  old  Paul,  feeling  from  the  defection  of  his  men, 
and  the  seemingly  increasing  violence  of  the  tempest,  that  no 
assistance  could  be  afforded  to  the  ship's  crew,  began  to  urge 
upon  his  young  mistresses  the  necessity  of  their  immediately 
returning  to  the  castle;  the  more  so,  since  his  practised  eye  saw 
with  evident  dismay  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  the  fast 
diminishing  space  that  remained  between  them  and  a  watery 
grave. 

He  at  length  prevailed  on  the  almost  heart-broken  and 
greatly  reluctant  girls  to  abandon  their  position  ;  and,  the  more 
securely  to  enable  them  to  retrace  their  steps,  passed  a  stout  rope 
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round  their  bodies,  fastening  the  ends  to  his  own,  lest  the  fury 
of  the  winds,  or  the  force  of  the  billows,  should  carry  them  over 
the  rocks.  Hardly,  however,  had  they  turned  their  faces  home- 
wards, than  there  arose  from  behind  them,  amidst  the  din  and 
confusion  of  the  elements,  so  loud  and  piercing  a  cry,  that  it 
pervaded  the  whole  air,  and  was  echoed  from  cave  to  cavern 
along  the  coast  with  fearful  reality ;  this  appalling  sound  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  noise  of  crashing  timbers,  which 
plainly  indicated  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  ship  and  its  drowning 
crew.  With  a  heartrending  cry  of  despair,  the  sisters  turned  from 
their  course,  and  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  madly  back,  when 
the  strong  arm  of  the  ever  watchful  old  man  impelled  them 
forward.  And  well  indeed  it  was  so,  for  a  mightier  wave  than 
any  yet  preceding,  broke  furiously  over  the  cliff,  overwhelming 
the  whole  party  with  its  briny  flood,  and  would  have  washed 
them  into  the  foaming  abyss,  had  it  not  been  for  their  more 
sheltered  position. 

Staggering  under  the  weight  of  water  thus  unexpectedly  cast 
upon  them,  the  hapless  girls  clung  for  support  to  the  arms  of 
Paul,  who,  aided  by  the  fisherman,  bearing  the  only  lantern  that 
remained  alight,  hastened  as  fast  as  the  slippery  state  of  the 
rock  permitted,  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

Arriving  near  the  entrance,  their  further  progress  was  impeded 
by  a  mass  of  broken  planks  and  rigging  which  lay  in  their  way, 
on  stooping  to  examine  which,  the  apparently  lifeless  bodies  of 
two  young  men  were  brought  to  view,  bound  to  some  spars. 
With  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  regardless  of  the  dangers 
that  surrounded  them,  Fawn  and  Alence  were  instantly  on  their 
knees,  loosening  and  removing,  by  the  assistance  of  their  com- 
panions, the  cords  that  tightly  lashed  the  limbs  of  the  sufferers 
to  the  timbers,  the  good  effects  of  which  were  soon  perceived  by 
their  giving  signs  of  returning  animation. 

Paul  having  despatched  the  fisherman  for  the  other  lantern 
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and  a  small  keg  of  brandy,  previously  deposited  by  him  in  a 
cleft  of  the  rock,  proceeded  with  his  young  mistresses  to  chafe 
the  hands  and  temples  of  the  half-drowned  sailors,  when,  judge 
of  the  painful  astonishment  of  Fawn  and  Alence,  on  recognising 
in  the  pallid  faces  before  them  the  well-remembered  features  of 
their  much  lov'd  kinsmen — Hanger  and  Fulke ! 

Deep  as  was  their  agony  of  mind,  no  sound  save  that  of 
thankfulness  escaped  their  lips,  and  encouraging  each  other 
to  renewed  exertions,  these  noble  girls  forgot  the  fury  of 
the  elements,  in  their  labour  of  Love  and  Humanity. 

Sheltered  in  some  degree  by  the  overhanging  cliff,  and  by 
some  sail  cloth  that  the  brave  fisherman  had  thrown  around 
them,  the  party  were  enabled,  despite  the  awful  nature  of  the 
night,  to  carry  on  successfully  their  ardent  work,  and  in  a  little 
time  their  cares  were  rewarded  by  seeing  the  hitherto  almost 
lifeless  mariners  open  their  heavy  eyelids,  and  although  their  gaze 
was  wild  and  vacant  at  first,  returning  sense  soon  gleamed 
forth  again.  Casting  their  tearful  eyes  to  Heaven,  the  grateful 
girls  murmured  a  silent  prayer,  and  then,  overcome  with  their 
long-stifled  emotions,  fell  weeping  on  each  other's  shoulders. 

Called  to  a  recollection  of  the  precious  charge  under  his  care, 
upon  witnessing  this  action,  old  Paul  hastily  rose  from  the  side 
of  the  fast  recovering  young  men,  and  anxiously  looking  around, 
perceived  in  one  glance  that  the  perils  threatening  them  were 
much  augmented  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  discovery  of  the  young  officers. 

The  wind  had  increased  to  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  the  raging 
sea  had  now  possessed  itself  of  nearly  the  whole  platform. 

Conscious  that  no  further  time  was  to  be  lost,  Paul,  shouting 
to  the  yet  kneeling  fisherman,  to  follow  him  as  fast  as  he  could 
with  the  now  greatly  restored,  though  still  suffering,  young  men, 
seized  hold  of  the  sorrowing  Sisters,  and  bore  them  with  almost 
incredible  strength  to  the  Cavern  door,  where  he  no  sooner  had 
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arrived,  than  at  their  earnest  request  he  retraced  his  steps,  to 
help  the  fisherman  and  his  two  feeble  companions,  who  were 
with  difficulty  advancing. 

In  what  way  can  the  horror  of  the  little  party  be  depicted, 
when  on  trying  to  open  the  Oaken  door  they  found  it  fast 
closed  ?  In  vain  they  exerted  their  utmost  strength,  it  still 
remained  immovable.  "  Inhuman  monsters !"  exclaimed  the 
old  man  in  the  agony  of  his  misery,  "they  have  cut  off  our 
only  hope  of  safety,  and  left  us  to  perish  in  this  dreadful  place." 
Alas !  the  poor  Steward's  conjecture  was  too  true,  for  the 
cowardly  traitors  who  had  fled,  in  their  anxiety  and  terror  lest 
they  should  be  overtaken  by  the  sea,  had  bolted  and  barred  the 
heavy  door,  utterly  regardless  of  the  unfortunate  beings  they 
had  left  behind. 

Notwithstanding  this  time  of  fearful  extremity,  the  melan- 
choly, yet  still  undaunted  party  set  to  work  with  great  energy 
to  effect  their  deliverance ;  and  by  the  aid  of  an  axe  and  some 
bars  of  iron,  which  had  been,  with  the  lantern,  left  in  a  hollow  of 
the  rock,  the  men,  including  the  slightly  recovered  young  officers, 
attempted  to  force  the  entrance  of  the  passage;  but  the  massive 
and  iron-bound  door,  in  spite  of  all  their  exertions,  continuing 
to  defy  them,  the  spirits  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  hitherto 
determined  band  seemed  about  to  give  way.  Pausing  only  for 
an  instant,  they  renewed  with  still  greater  vigour,  however,  their 
now  desperate  labours,  and  as  the  dull  sounds  of  the  heavy  and 
rapid  blows  struck  upon  the  unyielding  barrier,  were  borne  upon 
the  shrieking  winds,  the  furious  roaring  of  the  angry  billows 
appeared  to   increase,  as    if  they  dreaded   the   escape    of  their 

long  expected  and  almost  lawful  prey. 

****** 

Crouching  by  the  once  more  weakened  young  men,  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  a  little  above  the  encroaching  waters,  which  had 
now  reached  the  yet  persevering  Paul  and  his  companion,  Fawn 
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and  Alence  Beaumont,  abandoning;  all  hope  of  being  saved, 
prepared  to  resign  themselves  and  their  long  lov'd  sailor  Cousins 
to  the  fate  that  inevitably  awaited  them ;  exhorting  at  the  same 
time  the  almost  worn-out  old  men,  to  cease  their  useless  toil, 
and  prepare  as  well  ie  for  anothei*'and  a  happier  world."  Thus 
these  heroic  Girls  seemed  to  inspire  within  the  breasts  of  each  of 
the  devoted  party,  by  their  noble  conduct  and  example,  a  secret 
feeling  of  such  comfort  and  power,  as  to  deprive  the  hitherto 
fearful  thought  of  death  of  nearly  all  its  terror. 

Embracing  each  other  affectionately  for  the  last  time,  the  young 
and  tearful  tenants  of  the  dismal  rock,  were  not  doomed  to  remain 
long  in  suspense,  for  following  a  violent  squall,  accompanied  by 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  there  arose  a  wave,  huge  as  a  mountain, 
which,  striking  against  and  bursting  open  the  now  quickly 
yielding  door,  swept,  by  the  overwhelming  indraught  of  its  waters, 
with  a  sudden  and  terrific  shock,  the  whole  of  the  exhausted  party 
into  the  depths  of  the  tunnel,  where  for  a  moment  they  were 
left  by  the  retiring  flood,  only  to  be  assailed  by  fiercer  and  more 
stupendous  billows.  Of  the  ill-starred  party  thus  dashed  into 
the  Sea  passage,  the  courageous  fisherman  alone  escaped  destruc- 
tion ;  he,  having  been  thrown  a  greater  distance  up  the  cavern 
than  the  rest,  managed  to  crawl  out  of  reach  of  the  succeeding 
waves,  and  was  picked  up  at  last  by  the  woe-stricken  and 
sorrowing  inmates  of  the  Castle. 

Thus  perished  in  the  arms  of  those  they  fondly  loved,  and 
whom  they  so  vainly  endeavoured  to  save,  the  brave  Fawn  and 
Alence,  and  with  them  the  house  of  Beaumont  became  extinct; 
since  their  uncle,  Admiral  Beaumont,  with  the  whole  of  the 
officers  and  crew,  on  board  the  Royal  Atme,  fell  victims  to  the 
remorseless  fury  of  the  mighty  Storm,  which  so  greatly  injured 
the  Navy  and  greater  part  of  England,  on  that  ever-memorable 
and  fatal  November's  night,  of  the  Winter  of   1704. 
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Many  years  have  passed  away  since  the  events  above 
recorded,  and  no  longer  does  there  exist  any  portion  of  the 
once  strongly  built  edifice,  then  known  as  "  Castle  Beaumont", 
it  being  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  afterwards  was  cleared 
away  from  its  former  proud  position ;  but  there  did  remain  up 
to  a  late  period,  under  the  Eastern  cliff  of  the  present 
gay  town  of  Brighton,  a  part  of  the  fatal  tunnel,  or  "  Sea 
passage",  which,  having  escaped  the  many  inroads  of  time,  as 
well  as  of  the  billows,  served  to  call  to  the  memory,  the 
courageous  and  noble-hearted  Sisters,  who  fell  in  the  glorious 
task  of  assisting  the  distressed  and  shipwrecked  Sailor.  Peace 
be  to  their  Manes ! 


FINIS. 
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"  The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin." — Manfred. 

"All  things  that  are  ordain'd  festival 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary." 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Ij     f**i   Xll 


UGANO  CASTLE  was  situated  on  a  gently 
rising,  but  lofty  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which 
a  view,  teeming  with  all  Nature's  beauties, 
might  be  commanded ;  on  one  side  a  thickly 
wooded  and  irregular  country  was  discovered, 
seemingly  untenanted  and  wild;  large  uncultivated  plains,  with 
here  and  there  a  row  of  trees,  betokening  the  existence  of  some 
river  or  murmuring  brook,  broke  upon  the  vision  and  gradually 
faded  in  the  distance,  till  nought  was  seen  but  the  dim  outlines 
of  a  mountainous  range,  which  broke  up  the  horizon  in  rugged 
outlines,  and  whose  pinnacles  were  hidden  in  the  dark  grey 
clouds. 

The  other  side  presented  a  strange  contrast.  About  a  mile 
distant  from  the  castle  was  the  village  of  Lugano,  which  gave 
name    to  the   domain;  a    number  of   low,   straggling   cottages 
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indicated  the  abodes  of  a  race  of  hardy  Mountaineers,  and 
Goatherds  over  whom  the  Lord  of  the  Castle  held  Princely  sway. 
Luxuriant  cornfields,  which  raised  their  tall,  golden  heads  to 
the  sun,  and  vineyards  whose  rich  fruit  hung  in  clusters  around, 
showed  that  while  the  husbands  were  employed  abroad  their 
wives  were  not  idle  at  home.  In  the  distance,  but  clearly  to  be 
discerned,  was  the  mighty  ocean,  whose  foaming  waves,  as  they 
rolled  over  each  other  on  the  shore,  vented  their  seeming  anger 
in  loud  and  deep  roarings,  which,  carried  by  the  breeze,  diffused 
itself  over  the  country  in  low  and  melancholy  groans. 

Of  the  Castle  itself,  the  large  massive  towers  and  unequal 
structure  of  stone  gave  a  bold  appearance  to  its  aspect,  and  a 
seeming  strength  which  it  did  not  possess;  the  ruthless  arm  of 
War  had  done  much,  but  the  iron  hand  of  Time  had  been  even 
more  destructive.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  dry  and  deep  ditch, 
which  had  formerly  served  as  a  moat,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
falling  ruins,  was  nearly  filled,  except  where  it  was  overgrown 
with  bushy  underwood. 

A  broken  drawbridge  placed  across  the  Fosse  brought  you  into 
what  once  had  been  a  paved  courtyard,  but  what  was  now  a  bed 
for  long,  rank  grass  and  noxious  weeds.  On  either  side  were 
half  decayed  and  broken  turrets  and  remains  of  former  buildings, 
once  used  as  the  stables  and  other  offices  of  the  domestics  and 
retainers. 

But  a  portion  of  the  Castle  still  remained  little  affected  by 
either  war  or  time,  and  from  the  smoke  rising  and  curling  in  the 
air,  showed  that  it  was  inhabited  :  it  was  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  courtyard  and  facing  the  drawbridge,  having  in  front  of  it  a 
smaller  courtyard,  and  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  first. 
The  entrance  to  this  part  of  the  building  was  by  an  Archway, 
which,  cutting  off  communication  with  the  large  and  earlier 
courtyard,  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  security  of  this  part 
of  the  castle ;  over   the   top   of  the   Gateway,  rudely  carved  in 
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stone,   might   still   be  traced    the  Arms  of   the   once  powerful, 
though  now  fallen,  house  of  Lugano. 

The  Baron  Lugano,  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  of 
that  title,  had  so  inflamed  the  reigning  Duke  of  Milan  by  his 
refusal  to  give  up  to  that  Prince,  some  lands  which  he  laid  claim 
to,  that  he  had  been  brought  to  trial,  where  by  superior  interest 
and  power,  the  Baron  was  doomed  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and 
forfeit  the  lands  as  well :  this  was  a  heavy  blow,  both  to  the 
pride  and  purse  of  the  ill-treated  Nobleman.  He  was,  in  con- 
sequence, compelled  to  retire  to  Lugano  Castle,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  died  of  grief  at  his  misfortunes.  His  Son,  who 
already  was  a  widower,  succeeded  him,  and  although  he  was 
Lord  of  no  more  than  half  the  former  estate,  he  felt  not  the 
loss  so  deeply  as  his  Father,  nor  did  he  even  suffer  himself  to 
think  how  much  richer  he  might  have  been  ; — no,  blessed  with 
a  beauteous  daughter  his  dear  Lady  had  bequeathed  to  him  on 
her  death-bed,  he  felt  himself  relieved  from  all  the  pains  attendant 
too  often  on  riches,  so  long  as  he  was  left  in  peace  with  her  on 
whom  he  doated,  and  had  concentrated  all  the  love  he  had  once 
shared  with  her  Mother,  upon  her  innocent  and  lovely  self.  Thus, 
in  quietude  and  seclusion,  were  the  youthful  days  of  the  fair 
Leonora  passed,  no  clouds  of  darkness  obscured  them,  no  griefs 
or  cares  broke  upon  her  happiness;  blessed  in  the  affection  of 
her  devoted  Father,  her  simple,  loving  heart  dreamed  not  of 
anything  beside ;  happy  alone  under  his  fostering  care,  she  wished 
for  nothing  more ; — fleeting  and  fast-fading  shadows  of  youthful 
days,  alas  !  too  bright  to  last. 

Years  rolled  on  in  this  blissful  and  unconscious  state,  the 
Baron  lost  to  all  else  but  the  pleasure  of  instructing  his  darling 
child, — when  the  tender  bud,  so  anxiously  watched  and  cared 
for,  burst  into  the  full-blown  flower;  yes,  Leonora  was  now  a 
woman,  tall  and  graceful,  with  light  blue  eyes,  and  golden 
curling  locks  waving  luxuriantly  over  a  neck  of  the  purest  snow, 
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tinged  with  the  glow  of  health,  she  looked  indeed  a  woman. 
Her  Father,  delighted  to  see.  his  care  thus  supremely  rewarded, 
resolved  on  again  visiting  long  forsaken  Milan,  and  there,  by 
introducing  his  Daughter  to  his  old  circle  of  friends,  who  had 
often  pressed  him  to  do  so,  create  a  new  scene  of  interest  and 
amusement  in  which  his  beloved  Leonora  could  take  her  proper 
and  natural  position,  and  be,  as  the  fond  Father  proudly  dreamed 
and  hoped,  ere  long  "  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes",  as  well  as  the 
possessor  of  some  noble  and  gallant  young  man's  heart. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  our  tale  commences.  The  grief  of 
Leonora  at  parting  from  her  childhood's  home  was  soon  dis- 
pelled by  the  gay  scenes  which  crowded  fast  upon  her,  and  as 
her  father's  rank  and  family  commanded  the  highest  position  in 
society,  she  was  received  with  welcome  by  all.  In  short,  her 
career  was  as  triumphant  as  it  was  rapid ;  in  her  turn  she 
became  the  Goddess  of  the  city,  whom  all  seemed  to  worship, 
and  not  a  ball  or  other  entertainment  was  deemed  complete 
without  her  presence;  in  fact,  her  society  was  everywhere 
courted. 

As  in  all  things  excess  begets  satiety,  so  was  it  with  Leonora. 
The  gaieties  she  had  before  joined  in  with  delight  she  now  felt 
a  secret  dislike  for;  she  thought  oftentimes  of  her  youthful  and 
peaceful  home,  and  she  frequently  longed  to  be  at  dear  old 
Lugano  once  again, — but  it  was  not  to  be.  One  evening,  at  the 
Marchioness  di  Speranza's  ball,  she  was  introduced  to  a  young 
Portuguese  gentleman  lately  arrived  in  Milan,  by  name  Don 
Lucian  Olivarez,  who,  by  his  noble  and  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  lively  and  agreeable  conversation,  shone  pre- 
eminently over  the  giddy  throng  of  parasitical  flatterers  that 
she  had  hitherto  been  surrounded  by :  no  wonder  then  that 
a  young  and  inexperienced  Heart,  should  be  nearly  lost  on  such  an 
occasion,  at  the  first  moment :  as  yet,  however,  she  only  felt  some 
secret  influence,  prompting  her  to  gaze  upon  Don  Lucian's  hand- 
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some  form,  and  listen  to  his  polished  discourse,  to  watch  closely  all 
his  movements,  though  unseen  by  him,  and  to  admire  all  that  he 
admired  whenever  he  asked  her  opinion  upon  things  or  subjects 
he  had  pointed  out  or  expressed  a  liking  for;  so  that  when  she 
retired  from  the  party  or  reception  at  which  she  had  met  the 
noble  young  Stranger,  she  had  lost  her  former  inclination  to  leave 
Milan  at  once,  and  return  to  the  country. 

This  was  the  first  step  of  Leonora  towards  love;  and  so,  when 
on  the  next  night  they  met  again,  if  one  might  judge  from  both 
their  joyous  looks,  they  were  happier  than  ever,  and  soon  lost 
to  all  else  than  the  charm  of  one  another's  company.  For  a  few 
more  occasions  such  conduct  continued,  when  at  last  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  their  declaring  to  each  other,  like  all 
rash  and  ardent  lovers,  their  mutual  attachment  and  everlasting 
affection.  Little  sleep  comforted  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  that 
night.  Leonora  tormented  herself  with  the  idea  she  had  been 
too  precipitate,  but  could  not  make  up  her  agitated  mind  to 
confide  what  she  had  done  to  her  devoted  Father,  and  Olivarez 
painted  to  himself  the  picture  of  a  stony-hearted  and  proud 
Father,  who,  refusing  to  listen  to  his  suit,  condemned  them  to 
be  separated  for  ever !  However,  happen  what  might,  Don  Lucian 
was  resolved  on  visiting  the  Baron  in  the  morning,  and,  confessing 
his  love  for  his  beloved  daughter,  beseech  him  to  grant  him  his 
permission  to  wed  her  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  and 
all  due  arrangements  between  the  families  should  be  made : 
comforting  himself  with  this  resolution,  he  soon  afterwards 
fell  asleep,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  refreshed  in  body,  as  he 
felt  far  easier  in  mind. 

The  youthful  Olivarez,  soon  after  waited  on  the  Baron,  who 
very  graciously  received  him,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  related  to 
him,  the  object  of  his  coming.  The  fact  was,  the  Baron,  like  the 
watchful  parent  he  had  ever  been,  had  noticed  the  sudden  change 
in  his  dear  child's  demeanour,  and  guessed,  with  a  keen  percep- 
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tion,  almost  immediately  the  cause.  Thus,  what  appeared  in- 
finitely strange  to  the  Lover  was  but  the  fruit  of  the  discernment 
of  the  Father ;  but  how  much  greater  was  his  joy  and  surprise, 
when  he  found  the  Baron  would  not  place  any  restraint  on  his 
daughter's  feelings,  and  that  if  she  still  continued  to  desire  it, 
they  had  his  consent  to  being  espoused  to  one  another.  The 
Baron  Lugano  had,  on  discovering  his  daughter's  growing  love  for 
Don  Lucian,  made  many  enquiries  in  regard  to  him,  and  finding 
all  was  of  a  highly  satisfactory  nature,  he  contented  himself 
by  letting  things  take  the  course  he  perceived  they  were  tending 
to,  and  thus  the  more  readily  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposed 
union.  He  had  found  out  that  Olivarez  was  a  younger  son  of  a 
noble  and  distinguished  Portuguese  family,  and  though  perhaps 
not  so  affluent  as  he  could  have  wished,  he  had  determined,  on  that 
account,  not  to  break  off  the  engagement,  or  thus  to  blight  the 
prospects  of  two  fond  and  devoted  young  people.  The  Baron 
having  sent  for  his  daughter,  who  naturally  attended  the 
summons  with  a  trembling  and  fearful  heart,  having  learnt  from 
her  faithful  hand-maiden,  Lucetta,  who  was  with  her  Father, — 
soon  found,  from  her  timid  replies  to  his  tender  questionings, 
the  real  state  of  her  affections ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  intense  happiness  by  the  young  lovers,  as  well  as  by  the 
affectionate  and  devoted  parent.  When  Don  Lucian  at  length 
prepared  to  depart,  it  was  with  a  firm  assurance  that  on  that  day 
three  months  the  lady  of  his  heart,  would  be  his  :  it  was  also 
arranged  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  set  off  for  Portugal,  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  his  Parents  to  the  marriage,  and  to 
provide  all  things  necessary  for  that  happy  event. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  expected 
marriage  of  Don  Lucian  and  Leonora  in  the  gay  circles  of  fair 
Milan.  A  few  days  after  the  event  above  related,  the  young 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  had  not  long  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his 
Father  (the    enemy,   be    it    remembered,   of  the  former   Baron 
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Lugano),  returned  from  a  tour  he  had  been  makingin  the  provinces 
to  his  Palace  in  Milan.  By  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  the 
Baron  Lugano,  very  much  against  his  inclination  (for  he  felt 
great  aversion  to  paying  court  to  the  son  of  his  parent's  bitterest 
enemy),  presented  himself  at  one  of  his  Levees;  where  much  to  his 
astonishment,  he  found  himself  received  in  a  very  different 
manner  to  what  he  had  anticipated.  Instead  of  cold,  formal 
behaviour,  the  Duke  honoured  him  with  every  distinguishing 
mark  of  Princely  favour,  and  condescended  so  far  as  to  express 
his  regret  at  his  long  seclusion  from  society,  hoping,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  still  continue  to  honour  his  Court  with 
his  presence.  The  Baron,  having  thanked  the  Duke  in  proper  and 
becoming  terms  for  his  gracious  reception  and  good  wishes, 
withdrew,  secretly  determining  to  act  very  cautiously,  as  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  world,  not  to  know  that  the 
extraordinary  courtesy  and  conduct  of  the  Prince,  was  the  result 
of  some  scheme  or  project  of  which  he  was  the  object. 

The  Baron  was  not  wrong  in  his  conjectures :  the  young 
Duke  was  a  weak  and  vain  Prince,  and  as  such  characters  are 
open  to  all  designing  men,  no  wonder  was  it  that  he  should 
become  the  victim  of  the  Count  Rudolfo  d'Arenza.  This  licen- 
tious nobleman,  to  a  pleasing  person  added  a  plausible  address  and 
glozing  tougue,  and  by  his  nattering  and  fascinating  manner 
had  so  won  upon  his  august  master,  that  he  had  become  his 
chief  adviser,  companion,  and  favourite;  in  short,  the  Duke 
was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  so  skilful  a  mechanician  ! 

The  Count  Rudolfo  had  at  a  grand  assembly  met  the  fair 
and  beautiful  Leonora,  and  no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  his 
wicked  and  worst  passions  were  aroused,  and  he  secretly 
determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  possess  himself  of  her,  aye, 
even  as  a  Wife,  failing  every  other  less  legitimate  means.  This 
meeting  happened  only  a  night  or  two  after  the  acceptation 
of  Lucian,   by  her   father,  as   her    betrothed    Husband,  but   to 
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a  nature  like  that  of  the  licentious  and  unprincipled  Count,  this 
condition  of  affairs  presented  no  obstacle,  and  he  thenceforward 
set  to  work  to  carry  out  his  base  and  nefarious  design. 

His  first  step  was  to  bring  the  young  Duke  to  Milan,  where, 
by  his  influence  over  him,  he  easily  persuaded  him  to  admit  and 
receive  the  Baron  Lugano  as  a  friend,  rather  than  treat  and 
neglect  him  as  an  enemy,  for  he  saw  plainly  enough  he  would 
have  no  chance  unless  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Baron  : 
it  was  therefore  to  this  end,  and  through  such  means,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  that  the  Baron  was  received  in  so  cordial  and 
friendly  a  way.  But  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  Baron 
Lugano  was  too  experienced  in  life  not  to  guess  at  the  reason 
of  the  constant  and  pressing  invitations  for  himself  and  his 
daughter  to  attend  the  Ducal  palace,  and  although  he  could 
not  refuse  always  to  accept  them,  yet  he  adroitly  managed  to 
keep  Leonora  from  doing  so,  and  thus  prevented  her  being  so 
often  brought  in  contact  with  such  a  well-known  and  confirmed 
libertine  as  the  Count  Rudolfo  d'Arenza  was. 

The  Count,  finding  himself  thus  foiled  in  his  first  attempt  to 
thrust  himself  before  the  fair  object  of  his  passion,  resolved 
henceforth  to  lay  aside  all  punctilios,  and  openly  propose 
himself  as  a  claimant  for  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Leonora,  as  he 
doubted  not  but  that  the  condescension  being  so  great  on  his 
part,  he  should  be  at  once  accepted  by  the  Baron, — and  his 
daughter,  like  an  obedient  child,  would  accept  him  also,  at 
whatever  cost  it  might  be  to  the  feelings  of  her  lover,  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  Olivarez ;  and  then,  after  succeeding 
in  his  present  pursuit  to  his  heart's  content,  he  felt  certain  he 
should  be  able  in  a  few  months'  time  to  find  some  pretext  to 
induce  his  Prince  and  Patron,  the  young  Duke  of  Milan,  to 
annul  the  marriage,  and  thus,  after  satisfying  his  hateful  passion 
to  the  fullest  extent,  he  should  soon  be  free  and  unfettered  as  ever! 

With  such  ideas  and  callous  arguments,  did  this  unscrupulous 
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and  over-confident  Nobleman,  satisfy  himself  on  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  desperate  step,  as  he  reasoned,  he  proposed  to 
take;  and  big  with  these  well-weighed  resolutions  he  shortly 
afterwards  waited  upon  the  Baron  Lugano,  and  offered  his  hand, 
with  all  the  assurance  and  cool  effrontery  possible,  for  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Leonora  !  The  Baron,  astounded  at  this 
outrageous  conduct,  even  from  such  a  profligate  Nobleman  as 
the  Count,  was  at  first  unable  to  credit  such  great  depravity,  but 
on  d'Arenza's  repeating  his  proposals  in  a  more  insolent  and 
patronising  manner  than  before,  the  Baron,  now  fully  alive  to  the 
character  of  the  man's  nature,  bade  him  instantly  to  leave  his 
presence,  and  never  again  to  dare  to  address  him  on  any  such 
subject,  on  pain  of  instant  expulsion  from  his  house. 

The  rage  of  the  imperious  and  defeated  Count,  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  expressed;  unused,  at  any  time,  to  be 
thwarted  in  what  he  proposed,  and  in  this  case  particularly, 
where  he  felt  so  much  honour  was  to  have  been  conferred,  he 
was  unable  to  contain  himself  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
and  hurrying  in  the  rudest  manner  possible  from  the  presence 
of  the  indignant  old  Father,  he  bade  him  open  defiance,  and 
flinging  himself  into  his  Carriage,  muttered  audible  curses  and 
imprecations  upon  the  whole  Family,  swearing  at  the  same  time 
the  most  dire  and  swift  revenue  for  the  insult  he  had  endured: 
he  ordered  his  postillions  to  drive  immediately  to  the  Ducal 
palace,  where  he  at  once  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Prince, 
such  was  his  authority  and  power. 

Here  he  related  with  how  much  contempt  he,  the  Duke's 
friend,  had  been  treated,  and  greatly  exaggerated  all  that  had 
passed ;  he  then  hinted  at  the  known  disloyalty  of  the  family, 
witnessed  in  the  conduct  of  the  former  Baron,  together  with  the 
present  one's  evident  dislike  in  visiting  the  palace,  and  having  thus 
highly  inflamed  the  temper  of  this  weak  Prince,  against  a  Noble- 
man who  never  dreamed  of  wronging  him,  concluded  by  hoping 
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he  would  sanction  the  instant  banishing;  to  Lugano  Castle  of  the 
Baron  and  his  daughter,  where  he,  the  Count,  secretly  intended 
putting  his  more  decisive  measures  into  operation ;  to  this  the 
foolish  young  Prince  readily  consented,  and  in  a  short  time  all  was 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  traitorous  views  of  the  Count 
d'Aranza. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Baron  Lugano.  Not  long  after 
the  departure  of  the  Count,  the  officers  arrived  with  the  Duke's 
decree  of  banishment,  and  which  the  Baron  read  with  seeming 
indifference,  for  his  pride  was  too  great  to  allow  his  enemy  any 
room  to  suppose  he  had  so  far  triumphed  over  him;  therefore, 
with  a  cool,  and  apparently  unmoved  air,  he  ordered  the  officers 
to  inform  the  Duke  their  master,  that  he  would  do  his  bidding 
in  a  few  hours'  time.  Burning  with  the  indignation,  he  justly 
felt,  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  suffering  acutely 
from  the  imputation  of  being  suspected  of  disloyalty,  through 
the  representations,  as  he  knew  they  were,  of  so  unscrupulous 
and  malicious  a  man  as  the  Count  Rudolfo,  yet  he  felt  no 
desire  or  inclination  to  seek  to  vindicate  his  honour  or  character, 
before  so  weak  and  ignoble  a  ruler  as  the  new  Duke  of  Milan 
had  proved  himself  to  be. 

After  the  departure  of  the  officers,  the  Baron  sent  for  Don 
Lucian  and  the  Lady  Leonora,  and  having  fully  explained 
to  them  all  that  had  happened,  concluded  by  saying,  "that  it 
would  have  been  his  greatest  blessing  to  have  seen  them  united, 
but  that  he  now  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  nullify  all  agree- 
ments on  the  part  of  Lucian  to  marry  his  daughter,  under  the 
present  much  altered  circumstances  of  his,  the  Baron  Lugano's, 
position,  if  not  estate  as  well." 

No  sooner  had  the  Baron  finished  speaking,  than  the  young 
Olivarez  replied,  with  evidence  of  great  emotion,  "Baron,  Father  I 
should  say,  you  have  indeed  much  wronged  me ;  do  not  suppose 
that  T  could  value  the  daughter  less  for  the  parent's  unmerited 
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punishment;  think  not  so  hardly  of  me,  hut  rather  believe  that 
were  the  weak-minded  Duke  to  have  robbed  you  of  all  your 
possessions,  I  would  still  have  wedded  your  daughter,  my 
beloved  Leonora,  and  with  her  have  shared  my  lot  in  life/' 

"  Lucian,  Lucian,"  cried  the  distressed  Leonora,  hardly  able 
to  articulate,  from  her  emotion  and  the  tears  which  fell  from  her 
beauteous  eyes,  "  my  Father  could  not,  did  not,  mean  what  he 
was  saying ;  he  was  overcome  by  his  grief,  and  hardly  able  to 
realise  your  love  and  devotion  to  me  and  to  him  !  Oh  !  say 
you  have  forgotten  what  my  dear  Father  uttered,  and  that  you 
and  I,  Lucian,  are  more  devoted  to  him  and  to  one  another,  if 
possible,  than  we  were  !" 

"  My  dear  children,"  said  the  Baron,  drawing  near  to  them, 
and  taking  their  hands  in  his,  "  you  have,  if  it  could  be,  brought 
me  nearer  to  your  hearts  than  before;  alas!  I  know  not  what 
I  said  in  the  bitterness  of  my  disappointment  at  the  unjust  and 
cruel  decree  of  banishment  I  have  so  lately  received,  but  I 
gladly  recall,  after  this  further  evidence  of  your  love  and  belief 
in  me,  my  former  words  of  excitement  and  distress  of  mind. 
You  are  now  the  only  comfort  I  possess,  and,  bowing  to  the 
irresistible  dispensations  of  Providence,  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  why,  after  all,  we  should  not  be  as  happy  and  contented 
together,  you  bound  in  the  bonds  of  wedded  life,  in  old  Lugano, 
as  here  in  this  gay,  though,  alas !  deceitful  and  wicked  city  of 
Milan  \» 

He  then  embraced  them  tenderly,  and  soon  recovering  his 
usual  equanimity,  held  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  which  ended  in  their  resolving  to  set  off  for  Lugano  at 
once,  and  arranging  with  all  proper  speed  the  due  and  further 
preparations  for  their  Union. 

To  return  to  the  Count  d'Arenza.  He  left  the  palace,  after 
his  successful  interview  with  the  Duke,  with  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion at  the  progress  of  his  first  step  to  revenge.     His  first  step  to 
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revenge !  and  was  it  not  enough  thus  to  have  blighted,  perhaps 
for  ever,  the  fresh-born  prospects  of  the  now  more  than  ever 
injured  Baron  Lugano  ?  No,  to  a  man  so  base,  so  utterly 
devoid  of  all  feeling  for  his  fellow  creatures,  it  was  not;  the 
refusal  to  him,  the  Count  d'Arenza,  of  the  hand  of  the  Baron's 
daughter  was  so  great  a  wound  to  his  pride,  that  to  have  heaped 
upon  him  all  possible  disgrace  would  not  have  satisfied  his 
vengeful  disposition.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  affair  would 
become  public,  if  it  were  not  so  already,  and  the  thought  of  the 
degradation  that  he  should  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  he 
most  wished  to  appear  as  a  paragon  to,  raised  his  desire  of 
further  vengeance  to  such  an  extreme  height  that  he  literally 
would  not  have  scrupled  at  any  means  whatever  to  gratify  his 
passion  for  the  Lady  Leonora,  and  his  hatred  of  her  most 
ill-used  father,  the  Baron  Lugano. 

The  next  step,  therefore,  he  determined  on  was  the  possession 
of  and  ruin  of  the  daughter  of  the  nobleman  who  had  refused 
his  suit ;  and  he  smiled  to  himself  as  he  internally  painted  the 
success  attending  his  double-dyed  villany;  and  when  he  reflected 
upon  the  bitter  and  overwhelming  grief  and  shame  of  the  father 
at  the  consummation  of  his  plans,  and  his  abject  misery  at  the 
loss  of  his  dearly-loved  child,  he,  the  Count,  thought  that  not 
till  that  moment  had  come,  would  his  sense  of  revenge  be  com- 
plete. Revolving  these  and  other  similar  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
he  reached  his  residence,  where,  having  summoned  his  servant 
Rondini,  and  confidant  in  all  his  various  acts  of  wickedness  and 
debauchery,  to  his  private  Study,  he  unfolded  to  him  his  inten- 
tions and  desires,  and  sought  his  advice  as  in  what  manner  they 
might  best  be  accomplished. 

Many  were  the  plans  and  plots  these  worthies  proposed,  but 
as  they  would  not  entertain  the  reader,  or  serve  any  useful 
purpose  to  unfold,  we  will  not  describe  them.  Suffice  it,  then, 
to  say  that   at   length  the  Count  agreed   to  one  suggested  by 
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Rondini,  which  was  none  other  than  to  carry  off  the  Lady 
Leonora  the  very  day  on  which  she  should  become  a  Bride; 
"  nor  will  it  be  at  all  difficult/'  remarked  the  latter  to  his 
Master,  "  as  it  will  only  require  secrecy  and  watchfulness,  since, 
when  the  happy  bride  shall  have  retired  for  the  night,  leaving 
the  poor  fool,  her  husband,  carousing  with  her  father,  the 
Baron,  and  his  tenantry,  you  can  easily,  under  certain  pre- 
cautionary arrangements,  enter  her  chamber  from  the  Terrace 
windows,  and,  with  a  little  determination,  carry  her  bodily  away 
to  where  I  shall  be  in  waiting,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Castle,  with  a  couple  of  fleet  horses,  and  when  once  on  them, 
you  need  not  fear  being  overtaken." 

"  I  like  your  scheme/'  replied  d'Arenza,  a  and  when  it  shall 
succeed,  you  will  reap  a  rich  reward,  be  assured,  Rondini;  but 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  journey  to  Lugano,  and  inform 
yourself  of  the  various  portions  or  positions  of  the  ruinous 
old  Castle,  best  suited  for  the  furtherance  of  our  plans." 

"  It  is  indeed  but  a  weak  place,  your  lordship/'  said  Rondini ; 
"though,  if  I  recollect  aright,  one  part  of  the  ancient  Chateau, 
which  escaped  the  destruction  of  a  siege  many  years  ago,  is 
fairly  strong  and  perfect  still, — but  for  all  that,  I  feel  certain  I 
shall  be  able  to  accomplish  my  design." 

"Well  said,  Rondini,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  in  high  spirits  at 
the  thought  of  the  success  awaiting  so  villanous  a  project ;  u  and 
the  sooner  you  make  your  journey  the  better,  for  I  shall  remain 
impatiently  till  you  return,  and  hear  your  report ;  and  to  furnish 
you  for  the  needful  expenses  of  your  undertaking,  take  this 
purse ;  you  will  find  it  pretty  well  lined."  Here  he  threw 
Rondini  a  large  and  heavy  leathern  bag,  and  then  continuing, 
said,  "  Above  all,  bring  me  the  news  of  the  day,  on  which  the 
Marriage  will  take  place,  but  be  sure  in  your  inquiries  you  do 
not  let  a  single  breath  escape  you,  to  excite  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  our  plans." 
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"  Never  tear,  Count/'  replied  Rondini,  somewhat  reproach- 
fully in  his  manner;  "this  is  not  the  first  difficult  task  I  have 
essayed  for  you,  and  rest  assured  it  shall  prove  as  easy  to  accom- 
plish, as  have  all  the  rest." 

"Till  you  return,  then,  Rondini,"  replied  the  Count  Rudolfo, 
"  farewell,  and  may  we  soon  meet  again/'  With  this  the  arch- 
conspirator  bowed,  and  immediately  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
his  master  lost  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  the  successful 
issue  of  his  desperate  resolve. 

*^  *F  Tp  ^P  ^f  T 

All  is  hopeful  and  joyous  at  the  Castle  of  Lugano  ;  the  general 
hilarity  seems  to  have  infected  Nature  herself,  for  on  this  day 
the  aspect  of  the  surrounding  objects  is  changed,  the  birds 
warble  forth  their  notes  more  sweetly,  as  they  sit  perched  on  the 
waving  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  sun  with  his  cheering  beams 
tints  all  the  surroundings,  with  a  golden  hue.  For  once  Nature 
smiles  on  this  desolated  spot,  and  what  had  so  often  looked 
sombre  and  dull,  now,  under  the  influences  of  a  brilliant  glow 
of  sunshine,  seems  radiant  and  gay  once  more.  Such  is  the 
aspect  of  affairs  on  this,  the  Bridal  day  of  the  fair  Lady  Leonora 
and  her  beloved  Lucian,  who  had  returned  but  yesterday,  from 
Lisbon,  with  all  the  necessary  arrangements  made  at  his  Paternal 
home  for  the  reception,  after  their  Nuptials,  of  himself  and 
youthful  Bride,  together  with  the  Baron,  her  devoted  father,  who 
had  determined  to  leave  his  country  after  the  cruel  treatment  he 
had  again  encountered,  and  so  avoid  the  misery  of  being  left 
alone  a  prisoner,  as  it  were,  in  his  deserted  and — with  his 
beloved  Leonora  gone — most  melancholy  Home! 

Such  was  the  auspicious>-dawning  of  the  day  when  the  fallen 
house  of  Lugano,  was  again  to  hold  up  its  head,  and  become, 
through  the  medium  of  the  fair  young  Bride,  once  more  powerful 
and  wealthy  ;   for,  although  wedded  to  a  stranger  to  her  country, 
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she  would  still  possess  the  little  that  remained  of  the  once 
lovely  Lugano,  and  which  might  some  day,  as  her  father  yet  hoped 
in  his  secret  heart,  be  added  to  (when  the  injustice  that  had  been 
meted  out  to  himself  and  his  father  before  him,  by  the  reigning 
Dukes  of  Milan,  had  been  redressed)  by  the  restoration  of  the 
lawful  property  of  the  ancient  house  of  Lugano,  to  his  beloved 
and  innocent  Daughter. 

The  note  of  busy  preparation  and  of  stirring  change,  sounded 
in  every  part  of  the  Castle ; — the  Chapel,  to  which  we  will  now 
introduce  the  reader,  perhaps  had  undergone  the  most  alteration, 
as,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  greatest  need.  Garlands  of  flowers  hung 
in  festoons  between  the  decayed,  though  yet  massive  stone 
columns  and  arches  of  Romanesque  work,  which  adorned  the 
centre  or  nave  of  the  sacred  building,  and  bouquets  and  flowers 
were  placed  within  the  Altar  rails,  and  upon  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  high  Altar  itself,  lighted  by  a  still  well-preserved  and  noble 
Rose  window,  the  coloured  glass  of  which  threw  many  a  bright 
and  rich  gleam  of  light  upon  the  objects  around,  and  thus 
gave  a  tone  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  a  deeply  solemn  character 
to  the  little  Choir,  which  in  its  way,  was  quite  a  gem  of 
early  architecture,  though,  as  has  been  remarked  of  other  parts 
of  the  structure,  in  a  sadly  decayed  and  neglected  state. 

These  floral  decorations  had  been  the  work  of  the  Villagers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  come  in  their  gayest  attire 
to  do  honour  to  the  wedding  of  their  young  and  much  loved 
Mistress,  and  to  lose  whom  from  Lugano,  was  indeed  a  blow 
to  their  hearts  and  homes.  As  has  already  been  observed, 
the  Chapel,  which  the  industrious  hands  of  so  many  willing 
people  had  rendered  more  attractive  and  bright  than  it  had 
been  for  years,  was  an  ancient  building,  and  had  been  used 
not  only  as  the  place  of  Worship  of  the  family,  but  its  Mausoleum 
as  well ;  and  grand  old  Tombs  and  Effigies  of  many  of  its  most 
celebrated  members,  met  the  gaze,  under  richly  carved  Canopies  of 
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stone,  whilst  here  and  there  some  life-size  Statue  of  grey  Marble, 
cast  its  long  and  dark  shadow  on  the  decayed  Mosaic  pavement, 
between  the  arches  of  the  solemn  Nave.  Beneath  one  of  these 
gaunt  and  grim  figures,  representing  some  warrior  ancestor  of  the 
present  Baron,  sat,  somewhat  concealed  from  general  view,  two 
men  enveloped  in  ample  cloaks  and  slouched  hats,  apparently 
strangers  to  the  busy  groups  of  peasants,  who  were  still  eagerly 
assisting  at  this  partial  and  temporary  renovation  of  the  Sacred 
edifice;  and  by  their  evident  disguises,  and  the  low  and 
whispered  manner  of  their  conversation,  desired  to  remain  so. 

What  little  they  said,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  much 
moment,  as  their  earnest  and  expressive  gestures  every  now  and 
then  attested,  although  they  avoided  attracting  attention  all  they 
could,  and  so  remained  unheeded  by  the  motley  crowd  before 
them. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  told  by  this  time,  that  the  individuals 
thus  watching  and  fitfully  talking  to  one  another,  were  none 
other  than  the  Count  d'Arenza  and  his  attendant  Rondini,  who 
were  engaged  in  arranging  the  last  portion  of  their  plans,  and 
settling  the  exact  spot  where  Rondini  should  be  in  readiness 
with  the  horses,  which  he  had  brought  to  the  village  of  Lugano, 
and  kept  there,  the  preceding  night,  without  attracting  any 
suspicion,  hitherto. 

At  nightfall,  it  was  at  length  decided  between  them,  that 
Rondini  should  be  on  the  Terrace  (on  which  the  windows  of  the 
Bridal  chamber  opened,  all  of  which  he  had  stealthily  but  surely 
made  himself  acquainted  with,  through  the  loquacity  of  the 
servants  at  the  Castle,  who  were  too  happy  to  gratify  the 
innocent  inquiries  of  anyone  who  manifested  so  great  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Baron's  family,  as  seemingly  did  the  designing 
Rondini),  with  the  horses  ready  caparisoned  for  the  contemplated 
flight ;  and  when  the  Count  and  his  victim  were  duly  mounted 
on  them,  he,  Rondini,  should  lead  the  way  to  a  rough  path  he 
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had  discovered,  by  which  they  might  easily  cross  the  dry  Fosse, 
defending  the  old  Chateau,  and  soon  afterwards  gain  the  open 
country  beyond. 

At  this  juncture  of  their  discourse  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  number  of  peasants,  with  a  Priest  at  their 
head,  soon  after  followed  by  others  of  lesser  degree,  who,  station- 
ing themselves  within  the  Altar  rails,  awaited  with  silent  com- 
posure the  coming  of  the  Bridal  procession.  Shortly  afterwards 
long  and  loud  cries  of  a  joyous  nature,  proclaimed  the  arrival  of 
the  intended  Bride  and  Bridegroom,  preceded  by  a  group  of 
prettily  attired  and  youthful  damsels,  strewing  flowers  in  their 
pathway,  along  the  centre  of  the  nave  of  the  Chapel.  As  the 
procession  came  near  to  the  archway,  under  which  Count  Rudolfo 
and  his  fellow-conspirator  had  so  long  stood,  Rondini  induced 
d'Arenza  to  retire  more  completely  from  view,  in  case  by  any 
accident  he  might  be  observed,  as  he  noticed  how  little  his  envious 
and  excited  Master  could  control  his  feelings,  at  the  evident 
marks  of  deep  affection  which  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lady 
Leonora  for  her  future  Husband,  and  the  answering  glances  of 
love  and  devotion,  which  Lucian  Olivarez,  showered  upon  her. 

Thus  it  was  that  by  Rondini's  wise  discretion,  the  Count  did 
not  see  the  full  performance  of  the  Ceremony,  otherwise  the 
fierce  and  uncontrolled  passions  which  burned  in  his  heart  would 
undoubtedly  have  burst  forth,  and  some  act  of  open  violence, 
destroying  all  their  schemes  of  lust  and  vengeance,  been  the 
consequence.  As  it  was,  the  completion  of  the  Wedding  was 
only  made  known  to  the  half-maddened  Count,  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  crowd  of  peasants  and  the  buzz  of  their  voices,  as 
they  made  way  for  the  now  united  and  happy  couple,  to  leave 
the  Chapel ;  who,  surrounded  by  their  friends  congratulating 
them,  with  the  old  Baron  in  their  midst,  looking  the  picture  of 
content  and  happiness,  prepared  to  return  to  the  old  castle 
close   by.     Tn  spite   of  the   urgent   entreaties   of    Rondini,   the 
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Count,  at  this  moment,  unable  longer  to   restrain   his  desire  of 
seeing  the  beauteous  Leonora,  nearer  than  where  he  stood,  left 
his  position  behind  the  Column  which  had  lately  concealed  him 
from    view,    and    advanced    within    a    few   paces    of   the    now 
approaching  procession.     At  this  juncture,  and  nearly  opposite 
the    spot   where    he    had    planted    himself,   the    trembling  and 
blushing  Bride  dropped  a   small   bouquet  of  flowers  from  her 
bosom,    which    the    attentive    Lucian   immediately    perceiving 
instantly  picked  up  and  replaced,  claiming  as  his  reward  at  the 
same  time  a  kiss  on  her  fair  and  beauteous  face.     The  Count 
Rudolfo,  seeing  this  action,  fell  into   such  a  state  of  internal 
rage  and  jealousy,  that,  unable  to  restrain  himself  any  longer, 
he   could  not  help   a  half-suppressed  Curse  escaping  his  lips. 
The     Lady    Leonora,    who,    quicker    than    any    other,    had 
caught    the    hissing    sound     of    the    whispered     imprecation, 
looked  to    the   spot   at  once,  whence  it  came,  and   beholding 
the    malignant    and    hateful    expression    on    d'Arenza's   coun- 
tenance, which   seemed  to  announce    her  as  the  object  of  it, 
uttered  a  loud  cry  of  fear,  and  fell  fainting  within  her  startled 
Husband's  arms.     She  had  instantly  recognised  the  face  of  the 
Count,  though  where  she  had  seen  it  before  she  knew  not;  but 
one  so  full  of  revenge  and  malice,  combined  with  the  angry 
denunciation  she  had  partly  heard,  failed  not  to  make  a  deep 
impression  in  her  sensitive  heart,  and  thus  produced  the  effect 
we  have  described,  on  the  young  and  emotional  Bride. 

However,  when  returning  animation  brought  with  it  the 
recollection  of  what  had  happened,  Leonora  felt  ashamed  of  her 
weakness ;  and  when,  on  gazing  anxiously  around  the  Chapel, 
the  face  that  had  alarmed  her  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  she  felt 
less  inclined  than  ever  to  tell  the  cause  of  her  sudden  indisposi- 
tion or  of  the  cry  of  fear  that  had  escaped  her.  All  this,  too, 
had  passed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  that  few  of  the  spectators, 
or  even  of  the  friends  around  her,  had  noticed  the  incident  at  all. 
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To  Lucian's  and  her  Father's  agitated  inquiries,  she  answered 
that  a  sharp  and  sudden  pain  had  caused  all  they  had  but 
now  witnessed,  and  soon  after  reaching  the  Castle  she  seemed 
to  forget  that  anything  had  even  momentarily  caused  her  un- 
easiness, in  the  unceasing  care  and  attention  showered  upon 
her  by  her  fond  Father  and  most  loving  Husband.  He,  how- 
ever, could  not  but  feel  anxious  as  to  the  cause  of  his  newly  made 
Wife's  strange  emotion,  and  a  dread  that  she  might  soon  be  suffer- 
ing again;  nor  was  he  satisfied  until  he  had  heard  from  the  old 
Doctor  of  the  family,  who  was  one  of  the  friends  and  guests  at 
the  Castle,  that  all  such  fears  were  groundless,  and  that  extreme 
sensitiveness  alone,  arising  from  the  happy  and  holy  ceremony 
his  Bride  had  gone  through,  was  the  cause  of  her  sudden  weak- 
ness and  temporary  ailment. 

****** 

The  Sun  had  long  since  withdrawn  his  softening  light,  and 
sunk,  in  all  the  splendour  of  an  Italian  setting,  below  the 
apparently  boundless  horizon,  and  the  deep  and  dark  shadows  of 
coming  night  had  begun  to  overspread  and  envelope  the  earth, 
when  the  Lady  Leonora  and  her  Bridesmaids  rose  from  the 
Banqueting  table,  which  had  that  evening  groaned  with  the 
good  cheer  the  Baron's  liberal  hand  had  supplied,  and  where 
mirth  and  good  humour  had  long  prevailed,  leaving  her  happy 
Husband  and  Father,  to  entertain  the  still  carousing  guests  who 
had,  that  auspicious  day,  met  to  do  honour  to  her  nuptials  in  the 
old  Chapel  and  Castle  of  Lugano. 

Loudly  rang  the  joyous  cheers  from  the  assembled  group  of 
friends  and  retainers  of  the  Baron,  as  the  Lady  Leonora  pre- 
pared to  retire  from  the  old  Hall  in  which  the  banquet  had  taken 
place ;  but  when  she  stooped  before  her  loving  Parent  to  receive 
his  final  blessing,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  all  was 
as  still  as  the  grave,  save  that  the  firm  and  earnest  voice  of  her 
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devoted  Father  echoed  through  the  ancient  Chamber,  which, 
although  somewhat  faded  and  fallen  into  ruin  in  some  portions, 
had  been  temporarily  repaired  and  refitted  for  the  occasion  of 
his  dear  child's  wedding. 

Slowly  and  silently  did  the  Lady  Leonora,  having  returned  her 
Father's  loving  embrace  with  much  emotion,  and  led  by  her 
thrice  happy  Husband  to  the  door  of  the  old  Hall,  proceed  on 
her  way,  followed  by  her  lady  friends  and  faithful  attendant 
Lucetta,  through  the  long  and  somewhat  desolate  passages  of 
the  Castle  to  the  Bridal  Chamber,  which  was  a  room  of  large 
and  noble  proportions,  with  crimson  silk  and  velvet  draped 
windows,  opening  upon  a  Terrace,  from  which,  in  the  day 
time,  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  was  to  be 
obtained.  A  large  blazing  fire  of  pine  logs  at  one  end,  threw  a 
cheerful  and  genial  warmth  around,  and  helped  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  which  appeared,  possibly  from  its  size  and  height,  to  hang 
over  the  apartment. 

No  sooner  had  Leonora  entered  the  chamber,  than,  dismissing 
her  young  companions  in  an  affectionate  manner,  thanking  them 
one  and  all  for  their  attention  to  her,  and  retaining  only  her 
hand-maiden  Lucetta,  she  sank  into  a  large  chair  and  gave  vent 
to  her  pent-up  feelings  in  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  The  cause 
of  her  emotion  was  an  unaccountable  and  irrepressible  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  which,  ever  since  the  painful  incident  in  the  Chapel, 
had — struggle  against  them  as  she  would — caused  her  to  regard 
everything  as  suspicious  and  full  of  danger.  Dark  and  fearful 
forebodings  of  evil,  seemed  to  flit  across  her  imagination  concern- 
ing the  Stranger,  whose  appearance  and  muttered  words  of  anger, 
had  so  unnerved  her  in  the  morning;  and  the  more  she  thought 
of  his  sinister  and  revengeful  looks,  the  more  she  was  impressed 
with  an  idea  of  something  terrible  being  about  to  happen, 
not  to  herself  alone,  but  to  her  beloved  Husband  and  Father. 
Such  were  the  agitating  thoughts  which  filled  the  mind  of  the 
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now  weeping  Bride,  and  which  overwhelmed  her  heating  heart 
with  an  unspeakable  grief.  In  vain  did  Lucetta  try  her  best, 
after  the  first  paroxysms  of  her  dear  Mistress's  sorrow  were 
somewhat  abated,  to  console  and  cheer  her,  and  to  bid  her  take 
comfort  in  the  fact,  that  now  she  was  the  wife  of  Don  Lucian, 
she  need  not  give  way  to  the  thought  of  danger  from  the 
hands  of  any  enemy,  if  she  had  one ;  for  to  her,  Leonora  had 
confided  the  cause  of  the  fears  that  now  encompassed  her, 
through  the  mysterious  appearance  of  the  unknown  individual, 
and  the  fierce  threats  he  had  uttered  of  revenge  and  hatred. 

Finding  all  her  efforts  were  unavailing,  Lucetta  thought  it 
wisest  to  leave  her  agitated  Mistress  for  a  time  to  herself,  and 
so  withdrew  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  she  soon 
busied  herself,  or  rather  appeared  to  do  so,  in  some  framework 
before  her.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  being  induced  to  look  up 
from  the  piece  of  tapestry  on  which  she  was  engaged,  by  the 
rustling  of  one  of  the  silken  curtains,  she  observed,  to  her  great 
astonishment,  the  figure  of  a  man  steal  cautiously  and  noise- 
lessly from  the  recess  of  the  window,  where  he  must  have  been 
some  time  concealed,  and  advance,  or  rather  glide  towards  her 
Mistress,  who  was  still  buried  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  deep 
and  melancholy  reverie. 

Thus  he  continued  slowly  to  advance  towards  the  Lady 
Leonora,  and  had  reached  within  a  short  distance  of  the  seat 
on  which  she  was,  apparently  lost  to  all  outward  movements, 
when  suddenly  hearing  a  slight  noise  by  her  side,  she  looked 
around,  and,  to  her  horror  and  amazement,  beheld  the  very 
Stranger  who  had  filled  her  mind  with  such  terror  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Castle,  but  a  few  hours  before.  With  a  loud  cry  of 
startled  pain  and  indignation,  she  sprang  from  the  chair  in  which 
she  had  been  reposing,  and  attempted  to  rush  from  his  presence, 
and  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment.  He,  however,  caught 
her  by  the  hand,  and  restraining  her  flight  by  the  powerful  hold  of 
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his  strong  arm,  said,  in  a  half-mocking,  half-beseeching  manner, 
"  Am  I  then  so  frightful  to  you,  lovely  Lady,  that  I  am  thus 
avoided  with  manifest  horror  and  dislike — I,  who  love  you  with  the 
deepest  devotion  that  man  is  capable  of?  Nay,  Lady  Leonora, 
do  not  treat  me  thus  cruelly,  or  frown  upon  me  in  the  cold  and 
bitter  manner  that  you  do,  for  know  you  are  now  in  my 
power,  and  I  will  use  force  if  you  make  it  necessary,  to  carry 
you  from  this  hated  and  accursed  spot.  Say,  therefore,"  con- 
tinued the  now  more  than  ever  determined  Count  d'Aranza,  for 
it  was  he  indeed,  "  that  you  will  accompany  one  who  loves  you 
to  distraction,  without  any  idle  or  vain  resistance,  and  thus  save 
him  the  bitter  pain  of  using  force  over  one  so  lovely,  yet  fragile 
as  you  are,  my  adorable  Leonora/' 

Whilst  these  words  were  being  uttered,  Lucetta,  though 
trembling  with  mortal  fear,  managed  to  steal  from  the  chamber 
without  being  observed  by  the  Count  and  her  now  struggling 
Mistress,  and  ran,  breathless  with  terror,  through  the  still  lighted 
corridors  of  the  Castle  to  the  Banqueting  Hall,  and  in  a  half- 
bewildered  and  fainting  condition  was  able  to  make  the  Baron 
and  Don  Lucian  acquainted  with  the  perilous  position  of  the 
Lady  Leonora. 

The  painfully  excited  Olivarez,  started  instantly  to  his  feet,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  and  calling  aloud  to  the  alarmed  and  wonder- 
ing domestics  to  follow  him,  flew  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
to  the  distant  Chamber,  where  his  beloved  young  Bride  was  in 
such  imminent  danger. 

We  must,  however,  leave  him  for  a  time,  and  again  change 
the  scene  to  the  Count  d'Aranza  and  the  room  in  which,  still 
securely  holding  the  Lady  Leonora  prisoner,  he  had  dared  to 
address  the  now  aroused  and  deeply  indignant  young  Bride,  in 
the  way  he  had  done,  and  who,  on  his  finishing  his  audacious 
speech,  replied  to  him, — drawing  herself  as  far  from  the  mis- 
creant as  she  well  could,  and  regardless  of  all  consequences, — 
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in  the  following  manner  :  u  Monster  of  wickedness,  unhand  me 
at  once,  nor  ever  dare  again  to  use  the  freedom  of  your  tongue, 
base  and  ignoble  as  you  are,  to  the  Wife  of  one  who,  had  he 
but  been  here,  you  would  never  have  had  courage  to  enter. 
Know  then,  I  treat  your  threat  of  violence,  as  I  do  the  offer  of 
your  hateful  love,  with  all  the  contempt  and  disdain  which  such 
a  cowardly  and  base  proposal  deserves  and  inspires  in  my  heart." 
And  here  she  tried  once  more  to  free  herself  from  the  grasp  of 
the  now  more  than  ever  infuriated  Count. 

"By  Heaven  above,  this  is  too  much  to  bear,  Lady  Leonora — 
Wife  of  Lucian  Olivarez,  my  hated  rival,  though  you  be.  You 
have  indeed  now  decided  your  fate,  and  no  longer  will  I  hesitate 
to  make  you  mine  by  any  means  in  my  power,  since  you  have 
so  contumeliously  rejected  the  love  of  a  d'Aranza!"  Saying 
which,  the  more  than  ever  unmanly  Count,  throwing  his 
arms  around  the  struggling  lady,  who  screamed  loudly  to 
Lucetta  for  assistance,  proceeded  to  carry  her  from  the  room, 
as  he  at  once  discovered,  through  no  response  corning  from  the 
attendant,  whose  leaving  the  apartment  he  had  not  noticed — that 
they  were  alone. 

"Escaped  !"  he  muttered,  with  a  curse.  "  Then  indeed  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost/'  and  clasping  even  tighter  than  he  had  done, 
the  now  lifeless  form  of  Leonora,  who  had  fainted  through 
the  efforts  she  had  made  to  release  herself  from  his  embrace,  he 
advanced  to  convey  her  through  the  window  he  had  entered  by; 
but  as  he  did  so,  the  door  of  the  Chamber  was  flung  open, 
and  in  an  instant  the  avenging  Don  Lucian,  with  his  sword  in 
hand,  sprang  into  it. 

"  Foiled  !  and  at  the  last  moment,"  hissed  d'Aranza,  with  a 
hideous  curse,  and,  gnashing  his  teeth  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  rage  and  disappointment,  drew  his  dagger,  and  in  a  loud 
and  scorfmgly  triumphant  voice,  as  he  plunged  the  bright  and 
shining  steel  to  the  hilt  in  the  fair  bosom  of  the  hapless  Bride, 
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exclaimed,  "  As  she  cannot  be  mine,  she  shall,  at  least,  never  be 
thine,  Don  Lucian  Olivarez !"  and  with  a  bound  he  cleared  the 
Terrace  window,  and  in  a  moment  was  lost  to  view. 

This  scene  passed  so  quickly,  that  the  now  most  miserable 
Lucian  was  only  in  time  to  catch  the  falling  form  of  his  Bride  in 
his  anxious  arms,  and  then  immediately  afterwards,  giving  her 
over  most  tenderly  to  the  care  of  the  unhappy  Father,  who  had  but 
a  few  minutes  before  arrived  on  the  spot,  he  disappeared  through 
the  open  window  whence  the  cruel  and  craven  Count  had 
escaped,  closely  followed  by  one  or  two  attendants,  who 
promptly  started  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Assassin.  He  had  not 
gone  far,  however,  when  he  came  upon  the  vile  d'Aranza 
and  his  equally  base  accomplice,  Rondini,  as  they  were 
about  to  mount  their  impatient  steeds.  The  Count,  seeing 
his  chance  of  escape  denied  him,  turned  upon  his  pursuer 
with  a  cry  of  impious  vengeance,  and  drawing  his  sword,  a  long 
and  fierce  encounter  with  the  determined,  though  now  half- 
maddened  Lucian  followed. 

Rondini  also  drew  his  weapon,  and  kept  up  a  running  fight 
with  the  Baron's  attendants,  who  had  now  come  up  with  him, 
until  at  length,  being  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  overcome  with 
fatigue,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  On  their  return  with 
their  trembling  and  disabled  Prisoner  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  left  the  two  principal  combatants,  they  were  just  in  time  to 
see  the,  at  last,  victorious  Don  Lucian,  plunge  his  sword  into  his 
adversary's  breast. 

Thus  fell  this  wanton  and  unprincipled  Nobleman,  who, 
had  he  used  his  many  talents,  and  the  various  opportunities 
that  nature  and  high  position  had  given  him,  for  good 
and  laudable  purposes,  instead  of  the  vilest  and  most  disso- 
lute, he  might  have  been  of  use,  and  an  ornament  to 
society  and  his  Country.  As  it  was,  he  fell  unlamented, 
even    by   Rondini,    who    only    served    him    for   the    money    he 
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obtained,  and  for  no  real  love  or  respect  for  such  a  master,  and 
justly  punished  by  the  arm  of  the  cruelly  treated  but  still 
avenging  Olivarez,  who,  as  he  wiped  his  sword  after  the 
death-blow  he  had  dealt  to  his  bitter  and  persistent  enemy, 
directed  the  body  to  be  removed  to  the  Castle,  whither  he 
eagerly,  though  sorrowfully,  repaired,  breathing  a  silent  prayer 
to  Heaven  that  his  lovely  Bride,  the  noble-hearted  Leonora, 
might  still,  though  cruelly  wounded,  as  he  too  surely  felt,  be 
yet  spared  to  him. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  the  inmates  of  the  Castle  in  great 
grief  at  the  unhappy  termination  of  a  day  which  had  promised 
so  much  happiness.  The  wound  of  his  beloved  Bride  had 
been  examined,  and,  alas  !  pronounced  to  be  mortal  by  the  old 
Doctor,  who  had  been  quickly  brought  to  the  fatal  spot  where 
she  now  was  lying.  The  agitated  and  now  nearly  despairing 
Lucian  also  heard  that  Leonora  had  shown  no  signs  of  return- 
ing animation,  and  that  she  had  continued  in  the  same  un- 
conscious state  as  that  in  which  he  had  left  her,  in  her  Father's 
arms. 

Unable  to  bear  this  accumulation  of  sorrow,  his  now  exhausted 
frame  sunk  beneath  this  last  blow,  and  the  grieving  Lucian  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration  of  mind  and 
body.  He  continued  for  some  time  in  this  condition,  but  at  last 
was  restored  to  something  like  consciousness,  by  the  skilful 
attention  of  the  good  old  Leech.  He,  however,  did  but  recover, 
alas !   to  be  the  witness  of  fresh  troubles  and  of  sorrows. 

The  poor  Baron  had  been  found  wandering  on  the  Terrace  of 
the  Castle,  calling  wildly  on  his  Daughter,  and  seeking  her  with 
frantic  cries  of  pain  and  bewilderment.  His  head  was  un- 
covered, and  his  whitened  locks  were  made  the  sport  of  the  fitful 
breeze.  By  some  means  he  had  been  induced  to  re-enter  the 
building,  and  Lucian  now  perceived  him  bending,  with  an 
absent  look,  over  the  Couch,  on  which  he  was  lying. 
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But,  oh !  what  poignant  feelings  of  sorrow  came  to  his  heart 
when,  on  more  closely  observing  the  altered  and  vacant  features  of 
the  poor  Father,  he  beheld  the  sure  mark  of  the  bereavement  of 
his  mental  faculties !  Yes,  the  wretched  Parent,  unable  to  bear  up 
against  his  present  and  past  misfortunes,  had  at  length  lost  his 
reason ; — and  this  was  the  cruel  work  of  a  cold-hearted  and 
remorseless  Libertine ! 

Could  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  seen  the  con- 
sequences of  his  crime  and  hateful  passion,  in  the  wreck  of  this 
most  unhappy  Family,  his  heart  surely  would  have  relented, 
and  his  arm  ne'er  dealt  the  cowardly  and  fatal  blow  it  had  on 
one  so  pure  and  innocent,  as  the  hapless  Leonora. 

At  this  time,  when  the  distracted  Olivarez  felt  a  return  of  his 
former  weakness  likely  to  happen,  a  messenger  appeared  to  say, 
that  the  Lady  Leonora  had  regained  her  senses,  and  had  been 
anxiously  inquiring  for  him  and  her  Father.  At  the  mention  of 
his  Daughter's  name,  the  poor  Baron's  reason  for  a  time  seemed 
to  return,  and  he  at  once  bid  them  lead  the  way,  whilst  he  and 
his  suffering  Son-in-law,  followed  in  silence. 

When  they  entered  the  Bridal  Chamber,  a  smile  of  Heavenly 
light  and  calmness  played  about  the  pale,  but  still  beautiful, 
features  of  Leonora,  and  in  a  low  but  sweet  tone  of  voice  she 
bade  them  not  be  disconsolate  at  her  loss,  but  to  bear  with 
patience  and  humility  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Taking 
both  their  hands  in  hers,  she  earnestly  besought  her  weeping 
Husband  to  comfort  and  cherish  her  Father  after  her  death,  and 
made  him  promise  to  watch  over  and  protect  him  for  the  future. 
Happy  was  it  for  the  fair  young  Bride,  that  she  did  not  perceive 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  Parent's  appearance. 
Had  she  done  so,  her  dying  hours  would  have  been,  perchance, 
less  calm  and  resigned.  Her  composed  and  peaceful  demeanour, 
albeit  she  was  experiencing  evident  pain,  filled  the  bystanders  with 
silent  admiration,  and  helped  to  solace,  in  some  degree,  the  sorely 
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afflicted  spirit  of  her  desponding  Husband.  As  for  the  Baron, 
he  watched,  apparently  without  emotion,  the  sweet  and  gentle 
countenance  of  the  smiling,  though  dying  Leonora;  but  when 
at  length  she  expired,  murmuring  the  words,  "Lucian  !  Father!" 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 


On  the  villainy  of  the  Count  d'Aranza  being  disclosed  by  the 
wicked,  though  now  repentant  accomplice  Rondini,  the  Duke  of 
Milan  restored  the  Baron  Lugano  to  his  former  estates  and 
station,  and  gave  back  to  him  all  the  lands  that  had  been  con- 
fiscated in  his  Father's  time,  though,  then,  alas  !  too  late  to  be 
of  any  real  or  useful  service  to  him. 

A  short  time  after  the  tragic  events  above  recorded,  the 
Baron  Lugano  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  daughter;  her 
bereaved  and  broken-hearted  Husband,  having  carried  out  to  the 
very  letter  the  wishes  of  his  young,  beautiful,  and  dying  Bride. 

On  the  Baron's  decease,  Don  Lucian  Olivarez  returned  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  joined  his  King's  troops,  who  were  employed 
at  the  time  in  quelling  some  disturbances  amongst  the  Moors. 
Lucian's  undaunted,  though  at  the  same  time  reckless  courage, 
filled  his  comrades  with  fear  and  wonder,  and  the  devoted  young 
Soldier  was  at  last  found  covered  with  wounds  as  well  as  glory, 
dead  upon 

The  Field  of  Battle  ! 
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"Canter"  the  First. 

'  ING,  O  !  my  Muse,  of  words  a  tuneful  lay, 
Of  exploits  we  performed  upon  the  way 
To  Walsingham,  "Our  Lady,"  at  whose  Shrine 
Pilgrim  and  Friar,  Lord  of  noble  line, 
With  hireling  Priest,  and  Men  of  low  degree, 
Sought  with  great  zeal  to  bend  the  lowly  knee, 
And  kiss  the  Altar's  steps,  assurM  that  they 
Would  pardon'd  be,  if  there  they  did  but  pray; 
In  days  of  yore,  when  Railways  were  unknown, 
And  Knights'  dark  deeds  were  blazon' d  forth  on  stone ! 
Sing  !  how  that,  yawning  from  their  downy  beds, 
The  Congress  party  rais'd  their  weary  heads 
At  half-past  six,  one  August  smiling  morn, 
And  boldly  sallied  forth,  despite  the  scorn 
Of  those  who,  tir'd  out,  preferr'd  to  say 
"  Business  of  import"  took  them  far  away. 
As  brave  "  Rouge  Croix",*  and  Blackf  of  martial  mien, 
Men  who  for  Book-lore  rarely  have  been  seen, 

*  The  late  J.  R.  Planche",  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  then  "Rouge  Croix"  Poursuivant 
at  Arms,  Herald's  College, 
f  The  late  William  11.  Black,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Record  Office. 
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And  others,  too,  of  good  and  high  repute, 

Sir  "  Fortune''*  Dwarris  and  his  kindly  fruit, 

The  Sisters  twain,  who  with  such  pleasant  ways, 

BeguiI'd  the  tedium  of  those  scorching  days, 

Which  saw  us  steam'd  to  Lynn  and  Yarmouth  Flats, 

Potted  like  Shrimps,  or  Bloaters  pack'd  in  Vats! 

And  Burnell,f  too  (who  with  his  Father  kind), 

Had  fled  from  Norwich,  leaving  all  behind, 

The  moment  that  the  Paper  he,  had  read 

On  the  Cathedral,  and  what  there  he'd  said 

Of  "that  poor  Man",  who  dangling  from  its  top, 

With  Incense  in  his  hands,  o'er  all  to  drop, 

Had  so  incens'd  some  of  the  captious  few, 

Who  of  the  subject  really  little  knew, 

(Nor  what  a  feat  of  Arms  it  was  to  do). 

Not  the  good  BulwerJ  does  my  Muse  here  mean, 

Who  told,  in  language  clear,  all  that  he'd  seen 

At  Lisbon  and  Madeira's  favour'd  Isle, — 

Of  Rose  leaves  sprinkl'd  down  in  Church's  aisle, 

What  time  the  Host  was  rais'd, — from  such  a  hole,- 

As  that  we  stared  at,  wondering  every  soul, 

As  folk  will  wonder  when  they've  nought  to  do, 

Which  tale  were  best,  or  which  solution  true  ! 

But  on  my  Muse,  nor  further  now  digress, 
Or  on  the  Absent  lay  so  great  a  stress, 
But  tell  of  how  the  eager,  bustling  throng 
Of  early  "  Savants"  push'd  their  way  along, 
And  gain'd  the  Station  Thorpe,  where  ev'ry  care 
Was  taken  of  the  Party  by  officials  there, 

*  The  late  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris,  Kt,  F.S.A. 

f  Henry  H.  Burnell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Chelsea. 

%  The  late  Rev.  Canon  Bulwer,  M.A.,  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 
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Who  promptly  packing  all  within  the  train, 

The  whistle  sounded,  and  were  off  again 

To  Fakenham,  a  Township  known  to  fame 

As  Bloomfield's*  famous  Ghost  Story's  domain  ! 

Where  'lighting  all,  after  a  pleasant  run, 

With  mingled  wit  and  many  a  "  far-fetched"  pun, 

The  Party  onward  took  its  mirthful  way 

In  Wagon,  Chaise-cart,  Fly,  or  what  you  may  ! 

For  spite  of  writing,  Wrightf  could  not  prevail, 

Or  make  the  "  Lion"  wag  a  decent  tail, 

Which  means  "mine  Host"  could  not,  of  that  proud  Sign, 

Produce  of  Carriages,  a  better  line ! 

To  Binham  first,  where  at  its  Priory 

We  made  an  effort  in  Photography, — 

And  form'd  a  group  beneath  a  moss-grown  wall, 

Though  time  was  not  allow'd  to  take  us  all. 

So  on  we  went,  to  do  some  more  exploring, 

And  then  to  Greater,  after  Little,  Snoring ! 

Which  made  a  Wag  upon  the  spot  remark, 

"  Snoring  was  better  surely  in  the  dark" — 

1 '  Ages",  of  course,  my  friend,  you  doubtless  mean, 

Said  the  quick  Alger,}  looking  "all  serene", 

Although  the  twinkle  of  that  piercing  eye 

Told  that  the  Joker  priz'd  the  smart  reply ! 

And  thus  in  buoyant  mood  we  onward  sped 

At  swinging  pace,  without  the  smallest  dread, 

When  all  at  once  there  came  a  rushing  sound, 

And  lo  !  a  Carriage  roll'd  upon  the  ground, — 

*  The  Fakenham  Ghost  "  was  written  hastily,  and  sent  in  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  July,  1800,  previous  to  my  visit  to  Wakefield 
Lodge."     See  Bloomfield's  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  fol.  27. 

t  George  R.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Curator  and  Librarian,  B.A.A. 

X  John  Alger,  Esq.,  of  Australia,  and  the  Oriental  Club,  London. 
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The  Horses  clown,  the  Driver  off  his  seat ! 

But  bold  Sir  Thomas  Eeevor*  keeps  his  feet, 

And  holds  the  heads  of  the  now  plunging  pair, 

Whilst  those  who  can,  rush  to  convey  their  share 

Of  aid  to  Ladies  shut  within  the  Fly, 

Whose  Legs  and  Arms,  not  Wings,  confus'd  did  lie, 

Like  Chaos,  in  a  wild  uncertainty ! 

(Or  "Shay  Hos",  as  a  Punster  standing  by 

Exclaimed,  on  seeing  one  Steed,  kicking  high.) 

But  of  this  chance,  and  what  from  out  it  fell, 

Mv  Muse  shall  at  some  future  period,  tell ! 

END    OF    "  CANTER"    THE    FIRST. 


"  Canter"  the  Second. 

We  left  the  Party  in  no  small  amaze, 

By  the  upsetting  of  the  Pair-horse  Chaise, 

When  luckily  no  greater  wounds  were  seen 

Than  Fisher'sf  hat  smashed  to  a  lc  smithereen"  ! 

Although  two  Ladies,  with  Miss  BeevorJ  fair, 

Had  been  dragg'd  out,  with  more  of  strength  than  care, 

By  stalwart  Men  at  Arms,  who  burn'd  to  do 

(As  was  expected  of  our  ranks  so  true) 

All  that  which  Britons  feel  more  than  mere  duty, 

When  they  are  left  to  fight  for  Love  or  Beauty ! 

*  The  late  Sir  Thomas  B.  Beevor,  Bart.,  of  Hargham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

+  The  late  R.  S.  Horman-Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Freshford,  Somerset. 

t  Daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  B.  Beevor,  Bart.,  and  since  deceased. 
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Thus  had  bold  Woolley,*  Davis,  f  and  some  more, 

Pull'd  quickly  out  the  Ladies  thro'  the  door, 

Which  upward  was,  whilst  Alger,  standing  by, 

Lifted  them  gently  off  the  o'erturn'd  Fly, 

And  then,  with  Fitch'sJ  and  our  Treasurer's§  skill, 

We  soon  discover'd  there  was  little  ill 

But  what  a  sniff  at  Salts,  or  that  sweet  "  Eau", 

Brought  from  Cologne,  would  speedily  bid  go  ! 

And  so  once  more,  after  a  slight  delay, 

All  thankful  journey'd  on  our  now  glad  way 

A  few  more  miles,  and  safe  arriv'd,  we  found 

Ourselves  collected  on  a  rising  ground, 

From  which  we  saw  beneath,  a  portly  Hall, 

And  near  it  Ruins,  solemn,  grand,  and  tall, 

Which  rising  from  the  trees,  in  sombre  grey, 

Told  of  a  splendour  long  since  passed  away ! 

And  this  was  Walsingham,  where  our  kindly  host, 
Lee  Warner, ||  ready  at  his  promis'd  post, 
Welcom'd  the  party,  and,  'midst  many  a  smile 
Of  wonder  at  the  Archaeologic  file 
Of  odd  Conveyances  (from  Ladies  there), 
Mix'd  up  with  comments,  not  for  all  to  hear, 
On  our  queer  looks,  and  many  a  bearded  face, 
Which  spoke  us,  doubtless,  of  a  diff'rent  race 
To  that  which  Norfolk  men  swear  they  belong, 
Great  Canute's  gaunt  and  dashing  Danish  throng. 

*  The  late  Thomas  Woolley,  Esq.,  of  Australia, 
t  Charles  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Bath. 

%  Robert  Fitch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Local   Secretary  of  the  Norwich 
Congress. 

§  The   late   T.  J.   Pettigrew,    Esq.,  F.R.S.,   F.S.A.,  etc.,   First   Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  B.A.A. 

The  late  Rev.  Henry  D.  Lee  Warner,  of  Walsingham  Abbey. 

P 
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We  soon  one  group  form'd  on  this  hallow'd  spot, 

And  all  such  shades  of  difference  forgot 

In  listening  to  the  tale  which  Pettigrew 

(With  notes  by  Davis  and  Lee  Warner  too) 

Read  us  of  doings  grand  within  the  Abbey, 

Until  dissolv'd,  in  manner  somewhat  shabby, 

By  that  great  King, — we  mean  alone  in  size, 

For  Henry's  vices  all  good  folk  despise, — 

Who,  wanting  money,  robb'd  the  Church  of  lands, 

And  its  possessions  sold  to  other  hands ! 

Not  that,  my  Muse,  here  means  to  pity  those 

Who  even  now  lead  people  bv  the  nose, 

With  Virgin's  Milk,  drawn  from  the  willing  Cow, 

Or  winking  Portraits,  work'd  we  now  know  how, 

And  show  them  to  the  crowd  as  Heaven-sent 

At  Feasts  and  Vigils,  Christmas-tyde  and  Lent. 

But  yet  one  feels  a  sense  of  painful  awe 

That  days  more  Holy  than  this  land  e'er  saw, 

With  all  their  grandeur,  pomp,  and  rich  display, 

Should  with  the  Monks  have  wholly  passed  away  ; 

Or  that  the  good  which  pious  men  once  did 

Be  like  their  Temples,  overthrown  and  hid, 

Save  where,  combin'd  with  taste  and  genial  learning, 

We  find  a  spirit,  like  our  Host's,  discerning, 

To  which  once  more  we  must  give  some  attention, 

And  here  in  grateful  terms  make  proper  mention; 

For  ruin'd  though  they  be,  each  buttress'd  wall 

Of  Walsingham  is  car'd  for,  great  or  small ; 

And  o'er  each  stone-work'd  Arch,  crumbling  thro'  time, 

Ivy  and  Creepers  have  been  placed  to  climb; 

Thus  like  sweet  Infancy  minist'ring  to  Age, 

The  Dwarf  unto  the  Giant,  here  turns  Page ! 
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But  pass  we  on,  O  Muse,  and  quickly  sing 

How,  after  viewing  all  this  sort  of  thing, 

Our  Ladies,  fainting  from  their  lengthened  fast, 

Were  led  most  gladly  to  a  cold  Repast 

With  all  the  party,  'neath  a  spacious  tent, 

Where  Wine  and  Welcome  soon  made  all  content, 

But  where  our  Earl,*  not  having  dared  to  show, 

For  why  or  how^  one  really  does  not  know, 

Good  Pettigrew,  with  words  of  deep  emotion, 

Returned  our  thanks,  indeed  a  very  ocean, 

For  all  that  we  had  seen,  or  heard,  or  eaten  ! 

(And  at  this  kind  of  thing  he's  rarely  beaten). 

To  all  the  Warners,  absent  or  before  us, 

We  all,  of  course,  joined  in  one  hearty  chorus, 

And  drank  the  health  of  ev'ry  He  or  She 

Who  had  the  prefix  to  their  names  of  Lee ! 

But  what  our  doings  were  soon  after  then 

Cannot  be  written  with  this  now  worn  pen. 


END    OF    U  CANTER"    THE    SECOND. 


"Canter"  the  Third  and  Gallop  Final. 

The  Feasting  o'er,  we  shortly  all  withdrew, 
Leaving  behind  us  many  a  kind  Adieu ! 
And  sought  the  Church,  in  which  there  is  a  Font 
Of  grand  dimensions,  and  much  sculpture  on  't, 

*  The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  then  President  of  the  B.A.A. 
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A  Cast  of  which,  in  Plaster,  you  may  see 

At  Paxton's  "  Glass  House",*  near  the  Mammoth  Tree ! 

We  found  a  Brass  and  several  Carvings  rare, 

But  one  old  Monument  made  us  rather  stare, 

As  'twas  a  "  Four  Post",  cut  from  coloured  stone, 

With  curtains  drawn,  to  give  a  solemn  tone, 

And  tell  the  Stranger,  when  it  caught  his  eye, 

To  mark  the  "  Feather-hed  of  Fotherbye  \" 

As  he,  the  whole  thing  being  rare  and  rum, 

Might  well  translate  a  "Dormitorium'' 

(The  Latin  on  the  Tomb, — see  Note  belowf). 

And  now,  O  !   Muse,  to  other  subjects  go, 

Such  as  the  Journey  homeward,  since  'tis  time 

To  hurry  forward  with  thy  quizzing  rhyme 

(For  fear  the  Gods,  and  eke  the  little  Fitches,J 

Should  weary  grow  of  these  thy  poor  distiches). 

So  sing  of  viewing  next  East  Barsham  Hall, 

A  staring  Archway,  and  a  massive  wall, 

Which  some  calPd  Tudor,  having  Arms  in  bricks, 

Displaying  Greyhounds  in  an  awful  fix ! 

Supporting  what  our  Heralds  term  a  shield, 

And  on  it  quartered  England's  famous  field, 

O'er  which  gaunt  Lions  rove  with  savage  glee, 

Instead  of  Hares,  which  Hounds  expect  to  see! 

All  this  gave  rise  to  very  fierce  debate — 

So  when  we  left  the  place,  it  being  late, 

We  urged  the  Fly-men  on  to  utmost  speed, 

And  gain'd  the  Railway,  where  they  were  well  fee'd. 

*  Name  then  commonly  given  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

f  Inscription  on  the  above-named  tomb  : — "Dormitorium  de  Eduardus 
P"otherbye." 

%  John  and  Mary,  only  son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitch,  of 
The  Market  Place,  Norwich. 
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My  Muse  won't  sing  of  minor,  trifling  things, 

Such  as  quaint  Names  or  Signs,  which,  on  the  wings 

Of  rushing  Steeds,  we  in  each  Village  saw, 

As  Pigg  and  Bacon,  White  and  Blackamore. 

Nor  of  the  Angel  blue,  or  British  Queen, 

With  face  of  red,  upon  a  Charger  green  ! 

Nor  of  a  Tailor,  who  with  manly  fire, 

Wrote  himself  Dentist !  seeking  to  aspire 

To  one,  whose  habits  almost  all  suppose 

Have  more  to  do  with  Teeth,  than  making  Clothes. 

Yet  so  it  was,  and  laughing  as  we  pass'd, 

This  gallant  Snip  with  "Dickey  Gossip"  class'd. 

But  now  our  Party,  having  spent  a  day 

Of  much  enjoyment,  eager  bent  their  way 

To  Norwich  City,  where  at  length  the  Rail 

Steam'd  all  in  safety  with  the  Evening  Mail, 

And  then  most  seek,  as  quickly  as  they  can, 

Those  choice  refreshments  for  the  "  inner  man'' 

Which  hungry,  way-worn  Travellers  admire, 

With  Roast  and  Boil'd  produc'd  by  Kitchen  fire ; 

Although,  alas !  compell'd  by  duty's  call, 

A  wearied  few,  proceed  to  the  Town  Hall, 

To  hold  a  final  Meeting,  as  'twas  gravely  said, 

Of  Members  (who,  indeed,  were  nearly  dead), 

And  spite  of  aching  heads  and  half-clos'd  eyes, 

Hear  papers  read  of  deeds  perform'd  by  "  Guys", 

Of  "  Gournays",  "  Falstaffs/'  and  such  valiant  Knights, 

Who  were  all  Victors,  where  there  were  no  fights  ! 

Or  hear  Vere- Irving,*  with  the  greatest  zest, 

Speak  of  old  Camps,  as  if  he  could  not  rest 

*    The  late  George  Vcrc- Irving,  Esq.,  of  Lanarkshire,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  B.A.A. 
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Without  asserting  his  belief  to  be 

That  Roman  Earthworks,  are  the  things  to  see ! 

And  this  discourse,  tho'  meant  to  be  imposing, 

Set  all  our  Ladies  off  at  once  a  dozing; 

And  had  not  Wright,  with  Alger's  ready  aid, 

Stirr'd  up  the  Chairman,  one  must  be  afraid 

The  Congress  would  have  closed,  and  this  my  Story, 

With  sounds  of  snoring,  'stead  of  shouts  of  glory  ! 

But  yet  an  end  comes  to  this  weary  scene, 

For  having  settled  all — the  talk,  we  mean — 

We  hasten  to  that  "  Home",  where  every  grace 

That  kindly  Welcome  gives,  dwells  in  the  place, 

With  genial  mirth  and  love,  and  right  good  cheer 

(Patties  and  cold  Meats,  sweet  and  bitter  Beer  !) 

The  House  of  Fitch,  well  known  indeed  to  fame, 

By  acts  of  courtesy  and  a  truthful  name, 

Where  every  comfort  Mortals  could  supply 

Soon  made  our  drooping  spirits  upward  fly  ! 

And  in  the  charms  of  Wme,  of  Talk  and  Tea, 

We  soon  forgot  our  dose  of  late  Ennui ; 

And  deep  in  goblets  drank  a  wish  sincere 

That  health  might  live  in  it  for  many  a  year, 

And  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Parents  twain 

In  John  and  Marv's  lives,  be  seen  again  ! 

Thus  having  toasted,  as  St.  Peter's  bell 

Proclaimed  'twas  time  to  bid  our  Hosts  farewell, 

We  left  a  spot  where  Memory  oft  will  cling, 

And  in  much  fitter  style,  its  praises  sing ! 
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S  on  the  lofty  Hill-side  standing, 

Where  smiling  Landscapes  greet  the  eye, 
And  leafy  Box  and  Thorn  expanding, 
Seem  upward  stealing  to  the  Sky  ! 
A  narrow  road,  midway,  comes  creeping, 

Rough  with  sharp  stones  and  moss  overgrown, 
Where  erst  true  Pilgrims — long  since  sleeping — 

Were  wont  to  walk,  as  is  well  known, 
To  Beckett's  shrine,  by  Leeds'*  fam'd  tow'rs, 
*     And  kneel  and  pray  as  on  they  prest, 
Or  with  quaint  tales  beguil'd  the  hours 
When  at  some  Hostel  they  could  rest ! 

Or  at  the  gates  of  Boxley  Abbey 

A  shelter  safe  were  sure  to  find, 
Whose  massive  walls,  alas !  now  shabby, — 

Were  grand  and  strong, — with  Hearts  as  kind 

*  Leeds  Castle,  a  moated  Stronghold  to  this  day,  and  once  the  most 
central  Fortress  of  Kent.  It  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  family 
of  Crevecceur  (Brokenheart)  of  Chartham.  About  a  mile  distant  was 
Leeds  Priory,  founded  in  1119,  by  Robert  de  Crevecceur,  for  Augustinian 
Canons,  and  where  the  Pilgrims  to  Canterbury  doubtless  often  rested 
on  their  long  and  weary  journey. 
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As  those  within  their  cincture  dwelling 
This  present  day — "  for  Certes", — found, 

Whose  thoughts  for  good  are  ever  swelling, 
And  loving  words  and  deeds  abound  ! 

The  kindly  Abbot  there  received  them, 

And  every  needful  help  all  gave ; 
And  welcome  food  ere  long  relieved  them, 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  fair,  the  brave ! 
Then  in  the  morning,  quick  departing, 

Refresh'd  in  body,  as  in  Soul, 
The  pilgrims  thank'd  the  monks  at  starting, 

And  to  them, — each  gave  willing  dole  ! 
Then  onward  marching,  they  ascended 

The  hill-side,  to  the  "  Pilgrims'  road", 
And  merrily  their  way  they  wended 

From  Boxley  Abbot's  blest  abode  ! 

Note. — Boxley  Abbey,  near  Maidstone,  the  residence  of  F.  R.  Surtees, 
Esq.,  was  a  Cistercian  House,  which  in  1146  owed  its  rise  to  the  devout 
munificence  of  William  d'Ypres,  Earl  of  Kent.  The  White  Monks  of 
Boxley  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  two  great  marvels  or  "  sotellies':, 
which  were  renowned  far  and  near — the  one  a  crucifix,  called  the  "  Rood 
of  Grace",  made  of  "certayn  ingynes  of  olde  wyer,  wyth  olde  roton 
stykkes  in  the  backe  of  the  same,  that  did  cause  the  eies  to  move  and 
stare  in  the  hede  thereof  lyke  unto  a  lyvelye  thinge,  and  also  the  nether 
lippe  in  lyke  wise  to  move  as  though  it  shulde  speke"  ;  and  the  other  a 
small  image  of  St.  Rumbold,  patron  of  Boxley  Abbey,  which  could  only 
be  raised  by  those  who  were  free  from  impure  thoughts  or  deeds. 

By  means  of  a  small  peg,  let  in  at  the  back  of  the  figure  or  withdrawn 
by  the  Priest,  at  his  pleasure,  the  figure  was  prevented  from  being  lifted, 
or  the  reverse,  and  thus  many  wives  and  maidens  "went  away  with 
blushing  faces,  whilst  others  came  off  with  more  credit,  because  with 
more  coin,  though  with  less  chastity,"  according  to  quaint  old  Fuller. 
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